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THE SUPREME CONQUEST 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christf shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword f , . . Nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. — Rom. viii. 35, 39. 

IN this truly great passage, of which we can touch 
only the fringe, let us note two cardinal points : 
first, the love dealt with ; and, secondly, the vic- 
tory of life wrought out in the consciousness of that 
love. 

I. The Love of which the Apostle speaks. 

I. He certainly intends the love of God to us: "Who 
shall separate us from the love of God?" In the argu- 
ment of this Epistle the reality of God's love is con- 
fidently assumed. Paul was no shallow optimist, 
easily contented with the colour and glitter of the sur- 
face of things ; he recognized as frankly and vividly as 
any pessimist can do the dark enigmas of nature and 
life: yet, notwithstanding this recognition, the fact of 
God's love is the fundamental article of his creed. 
Whatever may perplex him, he never suspects that 
the cosmic trouble may arise in some defect of this 

9 



10 THE SUPREME CONQUEST 

love; in his conviction it is the primary, central truth 
of the universe. The universality of God's love is just 
as distinctly taught. The Epistle to the Romans is 
an inspired commentary on the Saviour's great declara- 
tion : "For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life." The love of 
God comprehends the race like a sky. Finally, the per- 
sistence of the divine love is vindicated. God loves the 
Gentile. Yes, argues the apostle, but this is no new 
thing: God always did love the Gentile; from the 
beginning he was destined to share equally with the 
Jew in the riches of grace. Through successive ages 
the love of God was shown to the several nationalities 
on differing lines ; all, however, were predestinated to 
grace and glory in Christ when the fullness of the time 
was come : love is the unchangeable quantity, it knows 
no shadow of turning. Niagara stopped once : owing 
to an ice dam thrown across the river the waters failed, 
the rainbow melted, the vast music was hushed. But 
there has been no moment in which the love of God 
has failed toward the rational universe, when its eternal 
music has been broken, or the rainbow has ceased to 
span the throne. There never will be such a moment. 
The crystal tide flows richly and flows for ever. 

2. But the apostle intends also the Christian's love 
to God: "Who shall separate us from the love of God?" 
Cynics speak scornfully of love ; yet we may remember 
that it is the sublime element in our nature which most 
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clearly reflects the divine and eternal. It sets at 
naught all the categories of time and sense, and iden- 
tifies us with the infinite and timeless. It is indifferent 
to environment. It does not rise and fall with the 
fortune of the beloved, as the quicksilver in the glass 
responds to the weather ; it is delightfully unconscious 
of secular vicissitude. It is unaffected by distance : 

Mountains rise and oceans roll 
To sever us in vain. 

Duration does not weaken it. On receipt of his 
mother's portrait Cowper wrote : "It is fifty-two years 
since I saw her last, but I have never ceased to love 
her." Fifty-two centuries would not have chilled his 
affection. Death does not quench love. In Pompeii 
they showed me the bone of a human finger with the 
ring still upon it: fine symbol of the immortality of 
love and loyalty ! 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But bears it out ev'n to the edge of doom. 

There is an ebullition sometimes misnamed love that 
quite lacks constancy and persistence: it is a fancy, 
flash, freak, fever ; it is not love at all. But when we 
get the genuine passion we come as near to divinity 
as we ever can. As Victor Hugo puts it, "A brazier 
comes to be full of cinders, not so a star." 
The apostle then declares that, as God's love to us 
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is rich and everlasting, surviving all variations of time 
and circumstance, we will respond to His love with 
one as much like His own as it is possible for the 
creature to give. Mutuality is of the essence of love. 
We have thinkers who recommend the substitution of 
nature for God. They assure us that when we properly 
know the universe we can r^;ard it with awe and fear, 
with admiration and love. Nature is infinitely inter- 
esting, infinitely beautiful; there is food for contem- 
plation which never runs short; it gives continually 
exquisite pleasure, and the arresting and absorbing 
spectacle, so fascinating by its variety, is at the same 
time overwhelming by its greatness and glory.* But 
reciprocity is surely of the essence of love ; and how- 
ever we admire, love, and praise the creation, it cannot 
return our affection. We smile upon it, yet there is no 
answering Hash; we extol it, but find no sympathetic 
response; appreciation passes into adoration, and still 
our worship is unrequited. We all see the folly of 
falling in love with a statue, notwithstanding its 
beauty ; and nature is that statue. "They have mouths, 
but they speak not ; eyes have they, but they see not ; 
they have ears, but they hear not ; noses have they, but 
they smell not; neither speak they through their 
throat." In nature-worship, as in all idol-worship, mu- 
tuality is not possible; to say that it is makes the pa- 
thetic faculty absurd: all thought and feeling, confi- 
dence and sacrifice, are on one side. But with God in 
Christ fellowship becomes a fact. He declares His 

♦ Seeley. 
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love to the race most convincingly, and we love Him 
because He first loved us. He stretches forth His hand 
out of heaven, we clasp it; henceforth we are insepa- 
rable, no fortune or misfortune can unclench the grip. 
The love of the Eternal is one link of gold, our love 
to Him is another, and together they bind us to His 
throne for ever. 

Nothing shall dim our consciousness of the eternal 
love or shake our faith in it. Nothing in life shall. 
Much is hard to bear, impossible to understand; yet 
no affliction, anguish, persecution, famine, privation, 
peril, or the beheading sword shall confuse or stagger 
us. We may be massacred all through the day, and 
accounted mere sheep told off for the shambles; still 
we shall not deny the Great Shepherd. Nothing in 
death shall blind us to the truth of truths. The darkest 
spot on the earth is a grave, and of all the darkened 
glasses which mock us the tombstone is the most 
opaque. But this strangest and bitterest of enigmas 
shall breed in us no scepticism. Nothing in worlds 
unpierced by human thought shall drive us to despair. 

Yea, of this I am persuaded — 

Neither Death, nor Life, nor Angels — 

No, not the Celestial Hierarchy, 

Not "they that excel in strength" — 

Nor the present world, nor the world to come; 

Nor the height of Heaven, 

Nor the abyss of Hades, 
Nor aught else in God's creation, 
Shall avail to sever us from the love of God, 
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The love incarnated in the Messiah, in Jesus, 
Our Lord— ours ! ♦ 

Nothing in the known or unknown, in the present or 
the future, nothing human or superhuman, nothing 
that will or can happen shall extinguish our faith and 
hope, or snap asunder the adamantine bond which 
binds God and us in a common love. Very sorrowful 
is the lament of Scherer : "Alas ! no faith is so deeply 
rooted in the human soul that it is not shaken at last." 
He is mistaken ; there is a faith so deeply rooted in the 
human soul that it survives all tragedies — ^the con- 
fidence of the man df God in the love of God. "Though 
He slay me, yet will I wait for Him." Here speaks 
the indestructible faith. "As when one ploweth and 
cleaveth the earth, our bones are scattered at the 
grave's mouth. For mine eyes are unto Thee, O God 
the Lord: in Thee do I put my trust; leave not my 
soul destitute." Here, too, is the heroic accent of un- 
quenchable trust and love. And once more in the 
intoxication of protestation in our text the kindled 
soul defies the world and the ages to shake its faith in 
the God of love. So to-day, amid clouds, scepticisms, 
and sorrows, ten thousand saints dare to put an ab- 
solute faith in God and in His ultimate purpose, and 
they know that they shall not be confounded. 

But observe the ground on which the apostle rests 
this absolute and loving confidence in the love of God: 
"Which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." St. Paul does 
not find the proof of God's love and the justification of 

♦ Arthur S. Way. 
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ours in nature, history, or life. The love of God in 
creation is in eclipse, or at least in partial eclipse ; and 
if we are to construe the divine character from the 
facts of nature, we must hesitate and fear. The light 
is not clear nor dark, and thinkers are sorely puzzled. 
To-day two great schools of scientists seriously differ 
in their interpretation of the world. One holds that 
nature knows only force, selfishness, and violence; 
whilst the other, recognizing the large play of egotism 
and violence in the evolution of things, discerns that 
sympathy and sacrifice are prominent facts of the 
physical universe: the first denies love, the second 
acknowledges it. The contention between the philoso- 
phers will go on interminably, for really they are 
occupied with the diverse aspects of a paradoxical 
world ; the moral of their controversy being that love is 
not absent in the creation, but revealed only partially, 
faintly, fitfully. In many creatures the evidences of 
love are conspicuous, in others there seems a denial of 
it. The delightful element is unmistakable in doves, 
butterflies, nightingales, and a thousand more lovely 
things ; it is painfully lacking in hawks, sharks, croco- 
diles, rattlesnakes, and microbes. In some seasons the 
Benign Will is in complete evidence; in others it is 
obscure. It appears clear enough in golden harvests, 
purple vintages, mellow orchards; it becomes hidden, 
however, when the labour of the olive fails and the 
fields yield no meat. In certain moods we discern the 
goodness of things; and then again a change of mood 
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fills us with perplexity. All is well with the world 
when all is well with us ; but seasons of privation and 
pain seem to demand pessimistic interpretations. Just 
as science hesitates in its explanation of nature, so are 
we confounded by our personal experience. Half our 
time we are satisfied that God is gracious, whilst the 
other half tempts to pessimism and despair. The 
fundamental goodness of the cosmos is obscured by the 
cruelties of nature, the confusions of history, and the 
tragedies of personal life. The world is a paradox; 
sometimes we construe it to signify joy and hope, when 
once more it seems to justify only misery and despair. 
Here, then, comes in the mission of the Christian 
Church — ^to affirm the love of God in Christ Jesus to 
all mankind. The justification of an absolute con- 
fidence in God's unfailing love is not found in the 
sphere of science, but in the sphere of redemption. 
The austere science of our day has put entirely out of 
court the rosy philosophy of the old deism. It annihi- 
lates sentiment; it will have none of it. If men are 
now to admire, reverence, and love God, they must 
find another basis for their worship. There is none 
other except redemption ; more than ever is the world 
shut up to that glorious fact. It is. enough. Here the 
eternal love blazes out with irresistible demonstration. 
We cannot deny it, we cannot doubt it. "Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins." 
"Hereby perceive we the love of God, because He laid 
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jj down His life for US." Geology, biology, history, sptak 

jd stammel-ingly ; but in the ^t6ry of l-ediettiptioii the etet* 

5l tial tt-uth shines dUt with tioortday fepktidotir* What-' 

ever appalling shadows rest on nature, the essence of 
the Elterhal Oue is lov^j of tte Would tiot haVfc Stooped, 
sitld bled, and died fOi" us ttleii atid iot bUr ^alvatioti. 
When the sUmtnet- roses fadej the love by which we 
live shines in the crown of thorns; wheil W@ ^aiihdt 
fiild it iti othef glU-detls, it blooins fiLdeleisly id Geth^ 
semeliie ; whetl the duti i^ turiied ItltO dUf kuess dfld the 
mdotl iiito bldod. We are taught by the Ctoi^ \hkti fedl 

catastrophes notwithstanditig^ love is the cemrd^ gu^ 
prethe, uudying fjUrt of the universe. Men do tib! 
argue at Uoon whether the sun shiiies or tiot; AM iti 
the presence of Cfelvary there is att end bi till Strife 
touchitig the nature bi God iltid the desigil of His 
government. Naturalism miy ddubt God's love, may 
deny it, but at the Cross We ilo longer gUess aiid fear. 
He who died for us loves Us, whatever eiiigmaS may 
mock. We see the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, the face marred more thart any man's. What 
shall separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord ? 

n. The Victory of Life wrought out in the 
Consciousness of this Love. 

"in dl these things we are more than eon^uerors." 
We are the victors, far away the vietofs. We come 
out of the struggle without ft Scratch— nay, all the 
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richer, stronger, happier for the fight. So decisive, 
so full, so glorious is the victory of those who endure 
the conflict of life in the consciousness of the Saviour's 
love. 

I. Realizing the love of God in Jesus Christ, we 
more than triumph over all the mystery of life. The 
natural tendency of the painful things of human life 
is to induce a depressed mood, to render us sceptical 
toward the greatest truths. Many are not affected by 
the dark aspects of nature and history : they give these 
no place in their thought ; they never brood over them, 
wondering what they mean; thoughtless and shallow, 
they eat and drink and sleep. It is far different with 
others. They cannot rest because of the suffering and 
sorrow of the world, and the natural action of such 
brooding is to work havoc in the soul. Reason fails to 
solve the cruel problems ; then scepticism sets in, and 
despair by scepticism. In the deep seas are creatures 
which have dwelt so long in the darkness that it has 
put out their eyes. They had perfect eyes once, but 
these have atrophied in the persistent gloom ; the organ 
of vision has perished — only the socket remains. It 
is thus to-day with thousands of men and women, 
and these the most reflective and serious. They have 
pondered the things of anguish and death until their 
eyes have been quenched in a gulf of dark despair. 
They no longer can behold God; they are unable to 
recognize the divine government; they can see no 
prospect of a rational issue to a chaotic world. There 
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has befallen them the terrible curse of spirit-blindness ; 
the eyes of their heart are sightless. Faith and love 
in Christ Jesus save us from this dread eclipse. We 
are often startled and staggered by grievous and 
ruinous happenings ; we cannot understand these terri- 
ble things; but we have power to trust, to wait, to 
hope, and this means vision and victory. So long as I 
can say, "I have lost sight of the love of God in nature 
and life, and fail to see how the terrible things of the 
world are terrible things in righteousness : but I appre- 
hend the love of God in Christ Jesus ; I know that He 
loved me, and gave Himself for me," — ^so long as I 
can say this, I am immune from the baneful power of 
mystery and intellectual bewilderment; the darkness 
emphasized by science and felt by us all cannot blind 
and destroy me. He who has saved me from death in 
His own death will one day clear up these painful 
puzzles; they are incidental and temporary. Love in 
the heart means light in the eye. Believing all things, 
hoping all things, enduring all things, I keep my hold 
on the eternal truths which ensure eternal life. 

But this is only half the truth ; for so far from the 
mystery of life blinding us, it shall work in us a strange 
purging and perfecting of vision. We have just said 
that certain fish in the darkness of the deep seas have 
degenerated in sight and become hopelessly blind. 
There is, however, another strange fact. In the same 
sunless deeps are animals with eyes of extraordinary 
size. But the marvellous thing is that these particular 
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Cfeatures have in a high degree the power of nttmu- 
fdcturing their own light, attd the economizing of the 
delicate phosphorescence has developed in them eyes 
of remarkable magnitude and power. With their self- 
created luminousness these abyssal fish withstand the 
blackness of their environment, and indirectly the 
darkness has secured for them eyes far more splendid 
than those of their shallow-water relatives. Thus it is 
in the abyss in which we live, and which proves to so 
many a gulf of dark despair. There are thousands of 
noble men and women with splendid eyes. They see 
God as clearly as any artgel in heaven can see Him; 
they behold His government over them causing all 
things to work together for their good ; they view the 
golden consummation to which the universe tends. 
The very darkness that presses upon them has taught 
them the secret of making light in themselves, and it 
has developed in them a power of vision that pierces 
to the heart of things. 

Let us not, then, be restive about mystery. Abiding 
true to the love of God in Christ, the perplexities of 
the present distress serve us. The Starless night that 
broods around evokes the luminousness of the soul; 
contending with darkness, the optic nerve of the spirit 
is developed into rarer sensitiveness; tears wash our 
eyes into a power of seeing of which the shallower life 
knows nothing. When suns and moons are eclipsed, 
the astronomer learns most about the secrets of the 
heavens : other people make hay when the sun shines, 
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but the astronomer makes his chiefly when it is 
eclipsed. In the black eclipse which rests upon this 
planet the angels are mastering secrets which for ages 
have been hidden in the sunlight of their native sphere. 
'To the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God." In these dark 
days we too are gaining eyes and insight. So far from 
painful mysteries blinding us, bewildering us, reducing 
us to despair, they are perfecting the organ of vision 
by which we shall look on God's face; they are con- 
ducting us into a more profound and intimate knowl- 
edge of the eternal wisdom, faithfulness, and love. 
Whilst our faith in God's love, inspired and sustained 
by His love to us in the redeeming Son — whilst that 
faith remains strong and loyal, ''we are more than con- 
querors." The eclipse only purges our vision, widens 
our sky, indefinitely multiplies our wonder, power, and 
joy. 

2. In the consciousness of the divine love we more 
than triumph over all the suifering of life. The sorrow 
of life does not harm. Conquerors are often much the 
worse for the battle. A victorious fleet is a shattered 
fleet, often scarcely able to find a spar on which to 
hang the flag of victory; a triumphant army is a 
stricken host that moves spectators to tears; a con- 
quering athlete is a ghastly sight. But the apostle 
intimates that this stern fight unto death shall inflict 
upon us no serious and abiding wound. If we could 
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for a moment transcend carnal limits and into glory 
peep, we should see that our glorified ancestry are not 
one whit the worse for their life of hardship and 
martyrdom. They suffered great tribulation, but they 
have survived all without a scar ; not a blossom is want- 
ing in their palm, not a star has dropped from their 
crown, not a chord is snapped in their lyre. It often 
seems as though we must suffer some real loss in the 
wear and tear of this rude existence, yet revelation 
assures us that it is not so ; all the injury and loss are in 
the temporal elements, on the surface, in things the 
fashion of which passeth away; the immortal person- 
ality is scathless. The soul can no wound receive, "no 
more than can the fluid air."' We shall not enter into 
life maimed. Clinging through the furnace-pilgrimage 
to the Son of God, the smell of the fire shall not pass 
upon us. 

None the worse for the fiery ordeal : all the better ! 
"More than conquerors." When shall we once under- 
stand this glorious truth, that life's strife is evoking 
the latent faculties of the soul, bringing out its strength 
and beauty, making it fit for sublime flights and felici- 
ties which dreams cannot picture? The best things 
of heaven are wrought on earth. Its finest gold was 
purified in earthen vessels; its crown jewels were 
ground on wheels of worldly circumstance ; its fairest 
faces were washed into beauty with the salt spray of 
the tempest ; its purplest robes are dyed sackcloth, and 
the heart-strings which down here were stretched 
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Highest to the breaking make heaven's sweetest music. 
"I reckon that the sufferings of the present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be* revealed to usward." Not long ago I visited a 
flower-show, and, following the crowd, found myself 
amid a delightful host of orchids. It is needless to say 
what wonderful shapes and colours were displayed; 
masters of language need the wealth of poetry to de- 
scribe the grace and magnificence which they unfold : 
they epitomize the perfection of the world. They are 
strangely privileged plants, gorgeous children of the 
sun, and they show what can be done under blue skies, 
in depths of safety, in balmy air, with brilliant light. 
But before leaving the exhibition I wandered into 
another department where the Alpine plants were being 
exhibited. Not expecting much this time, I was sur- 
prised and delighted by triumphs of form and colour. 
They did not suffer in comparison with the tropical 
blooms. Delicate, curiously beautiful, inexpressibly 
elegant, vivid in colour, of manifold dyes, perfumed 
with subtle scents of sweetness, they charmed and 
dazzled eyes that had just been satiated by the butterfly 
colours of Eastern beauties. And the Alpine gems 
owed all that they were to what they had suffered. 
Their sparkle is the gleam of the ice-age, their white- 
ness that of the eternal snows on whose border they 
sprang ; they caught their royal blue whilst dizzy peaks 
thrust them into the awful sky ; they are so firm be- 
cause the rock on which they grew has got into them ; 
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they are so sensitive because they trembled so long on 
the precipiee. They are the children of night and 
winter, the fiursUngs of blizzards; cataracts, glaciers, 
and avalanches perfected their beauty. In a vast, 
savage, elemental war they won the glory which makes 
them worthy to stand by the picked blooms painted by 
all the art of perpetual summer. Thus the sanctified 
sternness of human life blossoms in great, pure, beauti- 
ful souls which adorn heaven itself. 

''And one of the elders answered, saying uqto me, 
These which are arrayed in the white robes, who are 
they, and whence came they? And I say unto him. 
My lord, thou knowest. And he said to me. These 
arc they which come out of the great tribulation, and 
they washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.'' The elder would not allow John 
to miss this spectacle. Angels, principalities, and 
powers are the orchids of the rational world; they 
spring into being in the sunlight of God; they never 
felt a brea.th of storm, and we may be sure they are 
beautiful to look upon. But the Alpine spirits re- 
deemed from the terrible sphere of trouble, anguish, 
and death shall be ''presented faultless before the 
throne," and shall be found worthy to stand, and serve, 
and sing with the iirst-bom sons of light. Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words, which are true 
and faithful. 



II 



THE MOTIVE OF MUTABILITY 

The earth is the Lara's, and the fullness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein. For He hath founded if upon the 
seas, and established if upon the Hoods, &c. — Ps. xxiv. 

THIS psalm may originally bl^ve been chanted 
at the bringing of the Ark to 2ion; but, 
whatever its origin, in the Messiah its vast 
meaning has been unfolded, and it is this larger signi- 
fication that we now propose to consider. 

I, We are reminded of the Divjne Sovereignty. 
'The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof ; the 
world, and they that dwell therein." The universality 
of God's proprietorship and sovereignty is uniformly 
maintained by revelation. He is Jehovah, the covenant 
God of Israel, and yet IJe is the God of all the earth. 
He has not a limited dominion like th^ heathen deities. 
He i^ not a local, tribal God, but His sovereignty em- 
braces the world and its fullness, It is marvellous how 
the poets and prophets of this little people iu a comer 
of the earth transcended all national restrictions, and 
recognised in the living God whom they worshipped 
the Lord of earth and sky. Whilst the great nations 
around restricted their conception of God within 

d6 
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patriotic limits, this insignificant people broke away 
from every narrowing thought, and saw in Him whom 
they knew as the Holy One of Israel the supreme 
Ruler of all the worlds, nations, and ages. Not Pales- 
tine only, but "the earth is the Lord's, and the fullness 
thereof' : all its spaces, furniture, laws, forces, tenants. 
Nature has revealed much already, and God claims 
proprietorship in it all; there is nothing that the law 
of evolution will bring out of the world but which God 
first put into it. He stretches His sceptre over all 
beings, things, and events. 

The psalmist reminds us of the groimds of the divine 
sovereignty. 

God created all things : "He hath founded it." He 
was before all things, and by Him all things were 
made. Revelation never confounds God with nature 
or nature with God. "Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God." His hand made the worlds. His 
breath quickens them ; but the duality is sacredly true 
which distinguishes between the Creator and the crea- 
tion. The telegraphist is immanent throughout the 
extended wire on which he operates, yet he is 
emphatically distinct from the wire. Thus God is im- 
manent through the vast chain of stars which He con- 
trols; He must not, however, be confused with the 
medium through which He acts. Nor must the Creator 
be identified with humanity. The biblical doctrine that 
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man is a partaker of the divine nature is entirely differ- 
ent from the Oriental faiths which confound man with 
God. He has. made us, and not we ourselves. Very 
intimate is the relationship, as the poet writes : 

What can there be so close as making and made? 
Naught twinned can be so near. 

Yet is the distinction sharp and infinite between the 
Creator and the creature. We must look through 
nature and beyond humanity to the Eternal Spirit, who 
is neither. "I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth." 

God sustains all things. ''He hath established it." 
By His continued action He sustains and renews the 
universal frame. Having created the glory of the 
world. He dwells within the glory He first created, and 
so it abides imperishable. The dome of heaven never 
settles with age, never requires an iron band to support 
it, like the dome of St. Peter's in Rome. The moun- 
tains need no buttressing; that grand old organ the 
wind calls for no fresh pipe ; the vesture of the summer 
is unf aded ; the snow needs no fuller to whiten it ; and, 
without retouching, the rainbow shines in undimmed 
splendour. All things continue vital and vivid because 
they are upheld by the word of God's power. "Thou 
sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created; and Thou 
renewest the face of the earth." So He claims owner- 
ship in the entire system of things, and sovereignty 
over the whole host of creatures. "Of Him, and 
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through Him, and to Him are all things, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen." 

II. The Divine Purpose is next asserted by the 
psalmist. To what end has the world been created? 
For what reason is it governed ? Is any end proposed ? 
Is any government exercised? "Who shall ascend 
into the" hill of the Lord ? and who shall stand in His 
holy place? He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and 
hath not sworn deceitfully. He shall receive a blessing 
from the Lord, and righteousness from the God of his 
salvation." The moral idea dominates the whole situa- 
tion. "He hath founded it upon the seas, and estab- 
lished it on the floods" — ^the world is a vast scene of 
movement and changef ulness ; and yet enfolding and 
dominating the sphere of mutability are an abiding 
universe and a sovereign purpose. A certain school of 
thinkers refuse to recognize any reality or design in 
this world, the fashion of which is ever passing away. 
In their reckoning it is a darkened theatre where 
spectres flit aimlessly through a series of transforma- 
tion scenes, a wild sea of foam and bubble and spray, 
of lawless winds and fantastic vapours, a wilderness of 
mocking mirages leading nowhere, or a mysterious 
panorama of dissolving views without coherence or 
moral. We ourselves are thin air ; life is only a succes- 
\ sion of impressions and sensations, and all on which 
we look shall melt like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Th^ psalmist is impressed by the instability of things. 
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He pictures the world as founded on restless waters; 
but at the same time he recognizes the reality that 
underlies all evanescence, the majestic purpose that 
persists through the never-ceasing vicissitudes of 
nature and history. There is the living God in whom 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning; the eternal 
law of truth, love, and righteousness ; the abiding uni- 
verse; — all is not a fleeting show, for man's illusion 
given. The Righteous One, His moral government. 
His eternal purpose of reconciling all things unto Him- 
self, constitute the reality and rationality of the ever- 
vanishing spectacles of nature and life. ''Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord? He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart." The final purpose of God 
is to bring the race into harmony with Himself, to 
make us worthy of that eternal universe of light, 
beauty, and joy of which He is the centre. 

Renan has somewhere written that "nothing is so 
painful as the universal flow of things." How entirely 
true is this, regarded from the purely natural point 
of view! This universal flow of things implies un- 
speakable suflFering. Oh, what precious things the 
rapid, unceasing Waves bear away I The strength that 
Seems so essential to us, the substance we have acquired 
so painfully^ the pleasant days and nights, things of 
beauty, fabrics reared for comfort and defence, bright 
hopes, sweet friendships, dear faces— all are carried 
downward by the flood and swallowed in the relentless 
wave. This flow of things is unutterably tantalizing 
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and tragic, considered from the sceptical point of view ; 
life appears nothing more than a system of meaningless 
torture. But all is changed when it is once understood 
that a high moral purpose persists through the years, 
justifying endless vicissitude and pain. We can wit- 
ness with composure the sufferings of ages, and 
cheerfully bear our own, when we once awake to the 
glorious truth that the earth is not a derelict on a shore- 
less sea, but an ark steered by God straight for the 
golden shore. 

III. The Divine Programme is suggested. The 
founding and establishment of the world on the heav- 
ing tide reminds us that God matures His purpose 
through ages of unsettlement and conflict. There is no 
permanence; we are ever being lifted up and cast 
down; the processes of dissolution and destruction 
never cease; the world is perpetually going to pieces, 
that it may be built up again after a happier pattern. 
Thus the Ruler of the earth seeks to effect His glorious 
ideal. 

The history of the planet itself foreshadowed and 
represents the process through which the nations are 
being disciplined into holiness. In the beginning "the 
Spirit moved on the face of the waters," and from out 
that primal agitation sprang the beautiful earth, as 
Venus arose from the foam of the sea. In days past 
our fathers found an explanation of every geological 
problem in Noah's flood; it is astonishing how much 
they got out of the deluge. But science has given far 
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greater significance to the old records, and we now 
better understand the action of the Spirit upon the 
chaotic world. Mighty torrents, stupendous glaciers, 
raging fires, awful earthquakes and volcanoes strove 
together for ages, gradually shaping this glorious 
world. Agitation, alternation, antagonism marked the 
whole process of nature's moulding. And this process 
still persists. The earth is being perfected through ten 
thousand fermentations and unbalancings. Nature 
cannot endure immobility. We might easily be be- 
guiled into supposing that she is now in a state of 
quiescence; but from time to time events like the 
eruptions of Vesuvius, the earthquake of San Fran- 
cisco, the blizzards of the West Indies, and the tidal 
waves of the Atlantic, remind us that what we call the 
solid earth is really in a state of flux, and is being un- 
ceasingly remodelled. It would sometimes seem as 
though the destructive elements and movements would 
prevail; yet they do not — ^the destructive is also the 
constructive. "God sitteth upon the water-floods." 
"The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many 
waters ; yea, than the mighty waves of the sea." Out 
of confusion He evokes more perfect harmony, and 
from uproar a sweeter music ; out of catastrophes arise 
grander creations, and from death a nobler life. 
Through mutability and conflict is the new earth being 
shaped for the new humanity. 

That new humanity is being perfected by a strictly 
analogous process. He who controls the restlessness 
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of nature to His own high ends also govei-ns and limits 
the ambitions and passions of men, bringing forth good 
from threatening revolutions. "Which stilleth the 
roaring of the seas, the roaring of their waves, and the 
tumult of the peoples." As the lightning cleanses the 
air and the tempest purifies the sea, so ate the antago- 
nisms of the nations overruled to the furtherance of 
civilization. Every decisive battle feecures the ptogt'ess 
of the race. The terrible struggle between the Of iental 
and Grecian civilization was consummated by the 
triumph of the morally superior combatant. Instead 
of the history of the World becoming a mere record of 
the rise and fall of despotic dynasties, Marathon 
"secured for mankind the intellectual treasures of 
Athens, the growth of free institutions, the liberal en- 
lightenment of the Western worid, and the gradual 
ascendency for many ages of the great principles of 
European civilization." The Roman general who 
finally defeated the gteat Carthaginian Won a victory 
for mankind; the tfiumph of Hannibal would have 
arrested the progress of the world. When the Ger- 
manic forces prevailed against the Roman legions, they 
secured the ascendency of truthfulness, honour, liberty, 
and purity, as against a decadent civilization. On the 
momentous day when the pagan savages of the wilds 
of Central Asia threatened to crush the relics of classic 
civilization, and the early institutions of the Chris-^ 
tianlzed Getmans, victory crowned the banners of the 
worthier warriors, and preserved for centuries of 
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power and glory the Germanic element in the civilisa- 
tion of Europe. In the great appeal of battle between 
the champions of the Crescent and the Cross the 
mighty victory of Charles Martel rescued the Christian 
nations of the West from the deadly grasp of all- 
destroying Islam. When the storms of God and the 
ships of Elizabeth broke the pride and power of 
Spain in her terrible Armada, the progress of the 
world was once more guaranteed. Again and again 
the retrogressive elements become terribly dangerous, 
they reach the very brink of disastrous success ; but the 
final struggle invariably vindicates the providence of 
God and furthers the highest welfare of mankind. 
Local struggles often appear doubtful as to their 
exact effect; contemporaneous history is inchoate and 
puzzling; there are many seeming hesitations and 
backwaters; yet whenever the clock strikes twelve it 
is patent that things are being urged forward. Hegel 
held justly that the triumph of the best, and not the 
strongest, results from war, and was right in his con- 
tention that "the characters which do win in war are 
the characters we should wish to win." Darwin con- 
sidered that, notwithstanding degenerations and rever- 
sions, the law of evolution secured the general progress 
of the world; and history, with her long, perplexing 
story of ebb and How, is ever making that cheering 
fact more impressively clear. 

True, certain political and dynastic changes seem 
for the worse, a higher civilization being replaced by 
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an apparently inferior one, and in many respects really 
so. In certain aspects the Roman power compared 
unfavourably with the brilliant culture of Greece. 
Lecky dwells on the inferiority of mediaeval govern- 
ment and character when contrasted with the heroic 
days of Rome. The brutal Spaniard fell painfully 
below the wonderful Aztec civilization he destroyed; 
and the withering rule of the modern Turk over scenes 
once illustrious gives the optimist pause. The end, 
however, is not yet; and we believe it will ever be 
found that, whilst the new condition of things may in 
certain particulars be distinctly inferior to that which 
it has displaced, on the whole it is better, introducing 
vital forces and establishing higher ideals. Much that 
is beautiful and precious perishes in successive cata- 
clysms; but the ideas, principles, and faiths by which 
nations live and grow are anew vindicated and estab- 
lished. Awhile ago it was my duty to preach at the 
consecration of a church that had been built by a 
society of lowly people on the sea-coast. The new 
structure was an exceedingly modest affair, in which 
the architect had struggled with narrow resources ; and 
in recalling it I have a general sense of iron girders, 
stucco, mean lights, and broad effects of crude colour. 
After the service we visited the ruin of a great abbey 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Everything around 
suggested the magnificence of the ancient shrine. 
Massive and delicate columns, graceful arches, ex- 
quisite carvings, sculptured tombs, many-coloured 
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marbles, rich mosaics^ and a glorious window seventy 
feet high, once filled with gorgeous glass, but which 
glory had vanished as other rainbows melt, testified to 
the original splendour of the sacred fane. Looking on 
the majestic ruin, and comparing it with the rough 
conventicle we had just consecrated, I could not re- 
frain from asking myself what had been gained by the 
religious struggles of the five centuries which separated 
us from the flourishing shrine. Ages of sorrow and 
sacrifice — ^battles, revolutions, imprisonments, martyr- 
doms—come between us and the monastery in its pride. 
Are we any the better off for the treasure, blood, and 
tears which the transition has cost? What have we 
lost? Architecture, pictures, porphyry and gold, 
painted glass, prismatic missals, music, gorgeous robes, 
and solemn pageantry. What have we gained ? An open 
Bible, individual access to God, free grace, the right of 
private judgment, the supremacy of conscience, popu- 
lar knowledge, civil and religious liberty. Jewelled 
glass, precious stones, lavished gold, stately proces- 
sions — ^the artistic, the picturesque, the splendid — ^have 
perished in the interests of truth, freedom, righteous- 
ness, manhood. God makes short work of marbles 
when they come in the way of men ; when institutions 
wrong and cramp humanity, it is inevitable that they 
perish. Costly indeed is moral movement; through 
long travail do we attain the ideal so wistfully pursued : 
but the agony is worth all. One storm bursts after 
another — ^the white sea is littered with wrecks; yet, 
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whatever else the waves engulf, they never swallow 
the best things. We may well remember the words of 
Edgar Quinet: "We ought to regard a being who 
appears thus tossed about by so many chances with 
deep religious respect. Only the Being of beings is 
without a history. Humanity is condemned to change, 
but that change is progress." 

IV. The Divine Victory is anticipated. "Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors : and the King of Glory shall come in." 
This is the challenge to the nations, and it rings with 
assurance and victory. It demands that they surrender 
to the Messiah, acknowledging Him as their King and 
the King of the whole earth. He is a Ruler command- 
ing innumerable and invincible super-terrestrial pow- 
ers ; angels, stars, and ages are in His retinue, and none 
may withstand Him. How wonderfully has this claim 
already justified itself! The brazen gates of Rome 
were opened to Him ; He entered in triumph the dark 
doors of the northern nations. All history testifies to 
the conquering energies of the Christian faith, to its 
marvellous, manifold, and blessed victories. At this 
very hour the proud cry of the text is ringing through 
the world and is being responded to by peoples en- 
trenched in superstition and darkness. Scholars, 
instead of "everlasting doors," translate the original 
"doors of eternity" — ^that is, doors closed for ages, 
doors which appeared sealed for ever, are to welcome 
the Messiah. Is not the spectacle before our eyes? 
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The portals of India are unbarred ; the hoary doors of 
China are groaning on their hinges; the citadel of 
Burma surrenders; the venerable gates of Japan are 
ajar. We cannot mark the present uprising of the 
East without the sense of wonder and awe. Great 
thinkers and statesmen regard with something like 
consternation the sudden obtrusion of hitherto negli' 
gible peoples into the sphere of international politics; 
black races and yellow races menacingly claim power 
and equality. New, immense worlds are being dis- 
closed, and the old world trembles as it enters into 
the shadow cast by coming civilizations or barbarisms. 
In the whole range of history there is nothing more 
wonderful than the sudden and startling emergence 
into power of the Eastern and Western nations. We 
need not, however, be afraid. Already the heralds of 
the kingdom have sounded the trumpet, and summoned 
these rising nations to receive their King, the King 
of Glory — ^that is, the King of righteousness and 
truth, of love and peace. They will receive Him. The 
doors of idol shrines, choked by the bitter weeds of 
ages, give Him entrance ; the jealously guarded palaces 
of paganism are yielding to a diviner sovereignty ; and 
heathen nations, long isolated and impenetrable, are 
beginning to acknowledge His sway. And the defiant 
must yield. Gates of brass and bars of iron will open 
of themselves. "Who is the King of Glory? The 
Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle." 
He who is just, and having salvation, who speaks peace 
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to the nations, comes in meekness and lowliest guise; 
yet He wields supreme authority and power: He will 
draw all men unto Him, and His enemies must be put 
under His feet. "The Lord of hosts, He is the King 
of glory." The pathetic form of the Crucified stands 
knocking at the shut door of the nations; but the 
Crucified is the wisdom and the power of God, and 
before long there will be no shut door, only the open 
door to receive Him who multiplies the glory and joy 
of the nations. Nothing is clearer to-day than that 
Jesus dominates the stormy waters, and that He will 
eventually hush and purify them into a sea of glass 
mingled with fire. 

On the restless wave Heaven is ever building up a 
kingdom of moral glory. All the world knows how in 
the fifth century a few fishermen driven from the 
mainland laid in reefs of mud and sand the foundation- 
stones of Venice. These heroic souls in deep desola- 
tion drove stakes and built their huts in the slime of 
the lagoon ; then little by little a city of incomparable 
splendour rose out of the sea — b. city of superb palaces, 
gorgeous temples, crowded marts, of museums, picture- 
galleries, and libraries, of wonderful loveliness, power, 
and riches: the ideal shrine of poets and painters, of 
all worshippers of the perfect and divine. So another 
handful of fishermen in great travail laid in the mud 
and misery of the old world the foundation-stones of 
the Church of Christ, the City of God, the spiritual 
Venice. It was built on the sea, established on the 
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floods; it has been edified through ages of strife and 
conflict. A thousand times have the proud waters 
threatened to swallow it up, yet it endures. The "sea 
artillery" has never ceased to batter it ; dark waters of 
superstition, red billows of persecution, deluges of 
passionate unbelief, foaming out their shame, have 
broken against it, and broken in vain. Still through 
two thousand years the beautiful City has steadily 
risen, and to-day her towers shine above the sorrow of 
the sea — ^not Venice in decay, but in imperial strength 
and glory. He who sits on the water-floods has over- 
ruled them to the purification of our creed, the deepen- 
ing of our life, the certainty of our hope, the efficacy 
of our action and influence. 

Let us not be afraid of the agitations of our day. 
Dynasties, philosophies, fashions pass, but the right- 
eous purpose of God in Christ persists. The destruc- 
tive is also the constructive. Nothing is good enough 
yet, therefore nothing must be stereotyped ; everything 
is being dissolved to be fashioned after a fairer pattern. 
The Church of Christ is not built on the waters, 
although she rises out of them; she strikes through 
the phenomenal, the mutable, to the everlasting rock; 
and the rise and fall of things, the dawning and vanish- 
ing of empires, dynasties, and systems only minister 
to her greatness. Amid the friction of nations, the 
collisions of classes, the disputations of theologians, 
the strife of ecclesiastics, we hear the reassuring voice 
of Him who has girt His Zion with the savage sea : "O 
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thou afflicted, tossed with tempest and not comforted, 
behold, I will set thy stones in fair colours, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires, And I will make thy 
pinnacles of rubies, and thy gates of carbuncles, and 
all thy border of pleasant stones. And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord; and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.** 



Ill 

EMANCIPATION FROM THE PAST 

Having forgotten the cleansing from his old sins, — 2 Pet. i. 9. 

HE who proposes to lead a new and better life 
immediately becomes conscious that the 
past is his enemy, his most formidable 
enemy; in many ways it discourages, entangles, para- 
lyzes. Could he get rid of the past, its relics and 
memories, the new and better life would seem as easy 
as it is attractive. Is it, then, possible to break with 
the hateful tyranny, and to enter upon the heavenly 
pathway? If so, how may it be done? This is the 
question to which the serious man addresses himself. 
Our text incidentally answers the question and answers 
it in the affirmative. Cleansing from old sins is possi- 
ble; the apostle speaks of those who were actually 
made clean. Our purpose now is not to consider 
further the conduct and punishment of these degen- 
erate souls, but simply to fix attention upon the fact 
that they once knew the delightful experience of for- 
giveness and purification. Let us at once recognize the 
inevitable struggle by which emancipation from the 
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past is achieved, and yet insist on the glorious possi- 
bility of complete redemption. 

I. The Condemnation of the Past must be dealt 
with. 

The solemn truth that "God requireth that which 
is past" is registered in our conscience, and urged by 
it. The sins of our youth, the sins of past years, hold 
us with grim grip. They may have been committed 
in scenes far removed: some who were partners in 
our guilt may long since have disappeared ; those of a 
past generation who survive may have forgotten our 
falls, or perhaps never knew of them ; but the painful 
incidents cannot be glossed over by us who are per- 
sonally concerned. It may be objected. What is easier 
to God than forgiveness? The thoughtless regard 
forgiveness as the simplest, easiest, and least costly of 
acts; and old sins are dropped into oblivion indiffer- 
ently with old almanacs. Yet, awakening to the truth 
of things, we are at once acutely conscious of the 
extreme seriousness of the pride, self-will, and wicked- 
ness which poisoned the years that have gone. For the 
first time sin becomes a reality. Quite recently an 
event in one of our law courts was described in a 
morning journal as "an impious solemnity." Mr. 
Justice Jelf was compelled by the technicalities of our 
legal system to assume the black cap and to pronounce 
the extreme sentence of the law, in the full knowledge 
of all present that the court was engaged in an 
elaborate mockery. Judge, jury, and spectators knew 
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that the black cap meant nothing, that it was a mere 
formality, and that the prisoner at the bar would be 
none the worse for it. How many believe that the 
black cap is a similar mockery in the court of the moral 
universe! They treat sin lightly; the wrath of Gk)d 
against all unrighteousness of men is dismissed as 
being little more than a theological conceit ; the dread 
sentence will never be executed, the sinner somehow 
will escape. 

To a true penitent all this is changed. Sin is hence- 
forth a dark reality, the liability to punishment a 
reality, the sentence of death which he receives within 
himself is a reality, and the possibility, much less the 
probability, of condonation and discharge becomes in- 
creasingly doubtful as the law does its work. Con- 
science knows nothing of the facility of absolution. It 
is easy to give play to imagination and sentiment ; but 
the divinest faculty of our nature testifies solemnly of 
law, guilt, retribution, and of these only. Science finds 
no place for clemency. He who breaks the law is 
damned; he must pay the penalty to the utmost 
farthing. It is absolutely absurd to expect science to 
listen to our plaint, and bring our soul out of prison. 
It is the most remorseless of hangmen. Government 
does not find it easy to forgive. Society is so con- 
stituted and maintained that it must sternly punish 
outrage ; no dilemma is more complete than that of the 
Crown disposed to exercise mercy, and yet sworn to 
sustain law. In the personal and domestic circle it is 
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repeatedly well-nigh impossible so to pardon that for- 
giveness may prove a blessing. 

Mercy is not itself that oft looks so ; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe. 

To the unawakened sin is a matter of illusion, meta- 
physics, imprudence at worst; but when we come to 
think deeply and truly, to give conscience a chance, to 
reason out our action as in the sight of God, we know 
that nothing short of a miracle can purge our guilt 
and set us free from the dead, unrighteous past clam- 
ouring for our blood. 

That miracle has been wrought in Christ. The whole 
of revelation testifies that God did not find it easy to 
forgive. The elaborate system of temple worship and 
sacrifice depicted in the Old Testament symbolized the 
majesty of moral law and the immense difficulty of 
showing mercy to the sinner. And this is the tre- 
mendous problem which the New Testament sets itself 
to solve. The wisdom, the power, and the love of 
Deity are summed up in that Incarnation and Atone- 
ment which secure mercy to the offender, and yet 
maintain the righteous law. The more perfect science 
becomes, the more confident is it that there is no 
natural availing refuge for the lawbreaker; if he 
escape, it can only be by a miracle, by a path the eagle's 
eye hath not seen, by an act of grace transcending all 
the known provisions of the natural sphere. Revela- 
tion is a record of the miracle. ''God was in Christ 
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reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them." "In whom we have our re- 
demption through His blood, the forgiveness of our 
trespasses, according to the riches of His grace." 
There are no less than thirty distinct theories of the 
Atonement ; but at this crisis we need not concern our- 
selves with any of these speculations: we need only 
thankfully and believingly to recognize the fact that 
God has found in the Crucified the ground on which 
He, the righteous Ruler of the world, can consistently 
and fully acquit the penitent. "I, even I, am He that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine own sake, and 
will not remember thy sins. Put Me in remembrance ; 
let us plead together; declare thou, that thou mayest 
be justified." 

"I believe in the forgiveness of sins." Do you ? Do 
you, indeed? Do you believe it in your very heart? 
Have you so grasped the divine love and faithfulness 
that pardon has become as real as sin? Ah, how im- 
perfectly have we done this! "I have blotted out, as 
a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy 
sins." Why, then, do we not look up with holy con- 
fidence if the threatening storm-cloud, tinted with the 
rainbow, has melted into the infinite azure of the 
divine pity and love ? "For Thou hast cast all my sins 
behind Thy back." Where that region lies who may 
say? But if God comes between us and all our sins, 
it is enough; why affright ourselves seeking to dis- 
cover that ghostly realm of silence and forgetfulness? 
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"Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the 
sea." The sea is deeper than Micah knew, and the sea 
into which Heaven plunges our sins is one that shall 
never give up her dead; why, then, this deep-sea 
dredging to fish up what the purple ocean of the eternal 
merit and power has swallowed in unfathomable 
deeps? First, we make a mock of sin and lightly 
assume its forgiveness; then, when the law comes 
home, we believe it to be so profound and incurable 
that we despair of salvation. The last thing we do is 
to believe in the reality of forgiveness as in the agony 
of conviction we believe in the reality of sin. 

The higher life we covet is impossible except we 
cordially take God at His word. Terrible is the very 
suspicion of uncancelled sin! What can be more re- 
pressive to our best impulses, more blighting to our 
heart, more chilling and paralyzing to all our upward- 
seeking desires and strivings, than the misgiving that 
our death-warrant obtains, that detectives shadow us, 
and that at any hour of the day or night we may be 
thrust into the prison-house? This it is that robs the 
grass and flower of their glory, that renders doubly 
dark the watches of the night, makes sweet things 
insipid, brings black shadows into sunshiny places, and 
spoils the peace and joy of life. The burden of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim rolled into the sepulchre, and he 
"saw it no more" ; it is thus we must set out on the new 
life, the heavenly pathway. Leave the old life and the 
old sins in the depths of God's love, Christ's merit, the 
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Holy Spirit's grace. "If we confess our sin, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sin." Believe in 
God's nobleness; and what is forgotten in heaven, let 
us no more remember on earth to our detriment or 
despair. Take the cup of salvation and fill it with the 
water of Lethe, calling upon the name of the Lord. 
Then ours is the peace that passeth understanding, and 
we shall not be confounded. 

XL The Energy of Indwelling Evil is a porten- 
tous difficulty to be mastered. 

As soon as in any just degree we begin to under- 
stand and to deal faithfully with ourselves, we discover 
how real and active is the evil of our mind and heart. 
We need not stay to ask or answer curious questions 
concerning the precise nature and source of the dark 
power of unreason and passion which works in us so 
mischievously — ^these questions may be left as belong- 
ing to the mystery of iniquity ; but the evil tempers and 
appetites are painful, obtrusive facts not to be denied. 
Here, again, in the first instance, we are inclined to 
believe that the hostile elements of our being are easily 
curable. To combat successfully the morbidity and 
melancholy of the soul we are advised to be careful 
about our wall-papers, to take colour-baths, to listen 
to right music, and to be particularly careful about our 
diet. Light remedies for light ailments. "They have 
healed also the hurt of my people lightly, saying. Peace, 
peace; when there is no peace." But so soon as one 
enters into real conflict with the evil he finds within 
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him he forms another estimate of its depth and viru- 
lence, and is brought to the edge of despair. 

On no subject do we err more egregiously than that 
touching the task of renouncing the bosom evils which 
stand in the way of that worthier life we desire to live. 
"I will wash mine hands in innocency." "Your hands 
are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before Mine eyes." 
"Qeanse your hands, ye sinners; and purify your 
hearts, ye double-minded/' What can be more feasible 
than to wash our hands of the spots and stains of past 
years? Pilate thought it an undertaking simple 
enough when "he took water and washed his hands 
before the multitude." Many to-day count it easy. 
Yet the washing of the hands is a sterner task than at 
first sight appears. Dr. Leedham-Green, in his work 
on The Sterilisation of the Hands, proves the extreme 
difficulty, nay, the veritable impossibility, of cleansing 
the hands from bacteria. Simple washing with soap 
and hot water, with use of sand or marble dust, how- 
ever energetically done, does not materially diminish 
the number of microbes ; the mechanical purification is 
practically useless. Turpentine, ben^oline, xylol, alco- 
holic disinfection, and various antiseptics equally failed 
to render the hands surgically clean. Is not this unsuc- 
cessful quest for physical purity a vivid metaphor of 
the impossibility of cleansing the hands from the stain 
of sin and the heart from its virus? Pathetic indeed 
is the spectacle presented by all ages of men who have 
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awoke to the obligatioh and beauty of holiness, passion- 
ately striving to free themselves from the base and 
unclean parasites which infest our flesh and spirit ; and 
the effort has ever proved as unavailing as pathetic. 
"For though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee 
much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before Me, 
saith the Lord God." 

But this only partially expresses the process of 
attempted moral reformation; for no sooner do we 
seriously challenge the evil of our nature than it 
acquires a vitality and force which surprise and con- 
found us. We have only to tackle the wild and wilful 
elements of brain and body to know their appalling 
strength. In the medical work just referred to another 
significant fact is recorded. Dr. Green was startled to 
find that not only was it impossible to render the hands 
sterile by scrubbing, but that they were apparently far 
less infected before than after the most prolonged 
washing; it seemed the more one scrubbed, the more 
infected did the hands become. That this was not 
really the case was obvious, yet the maceration liber* 
ated the vermin, revealed what had been latent, and 
caused the bacteria to swarm on the sight. Is not this 
A striking picture of the operation of the law on the 
unregenerate mind? "Sin, finding occasion, wrought 
in me through the commandment all mitnner of covet- 
ing: for apart from the law sin is dead. And I was 
alive apart from the law once: but when the com- 
mandment came, sin revived, and I died." The action 
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of the law on the imagination, conscience, will, pas- 
sions, is to exasperate, foment, and develop the base 
elements, to bring out in its strength the latent evil. 
The more we strive against our worse self, the more 
formidable it appears. The law does not create the 
covetousness, impurity, selfishness, any more than the 
pungent lustrations of the scientist create the micro- 
organisms; but it is a discemer of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, it provokes them into assertion, it 
makes manifest their real character and fatal action. 
We never know the power of self-will, pride, and 
appetite until we judge ourselves in the light of the 
law, and attempt to keep it in its breadth and spiritu- 
ality. 

Once more we come to a miracle of grace. The 
schism, strife, and sorrow of human nature are healed 
in the truth and love of Christ Jesus. His word and 
power will effect what no wall-paper, coloured bath, 
stave of music, or refinement of diet can accomplish. 
The spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes us free from 
the law of sin and death. Crowds of credible men and 
women are ready at any moment to witness to this 
wonderful fact. The prophet foretells of marvellous 
tamings and pacifications in the golden age when 
Messiah reigns. "The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and 
the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the 
bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
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together : and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice' 
den. They shall not hurt or destroy in all My holy 
mountain." But this poetry of the millennium reaches 
fulfilment first in the heart of every truly converted 
man who follows on to complete his conversion. The 
human breast is a dark forest in which wild beasts 
roam, roar, hiss, snarl, and bite ; and this confusion and 
demoralization within us make calm, pure, blessed life 
for ever impossible ; but the presence of Christ converts 
the savage forest into a garden, and His restraining, 
renewing, softening, harmonizing influence constrains 
the instincts and powers of our nature into the sweet 
service of reason and righteousness. The new life is 
only possible in a new heart and a right spirit, and 
these are attained in the faith and fellowship of our 
Lord. 



IV 



THE MORALE OF IMPERFECTION 

There is none like unto Thee among the gods, O Lord; 
neither are there any works like unto Thy works. — Ps. 
Ixicxvi. 8. 

THE psalmist thus declares the incomparable- 
ness of God's perfections and the unrivalled 
greatness of His works. It may be thought 
that nothing remains except to extol the glorious 
works of God, to utter a paean over the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of the Creator. This, however, is not 
so. The old theologians wrote of the divine attributes 
with unqualified admiration and praise ; but since their 
day marked changes have taken place in the intellectual 
attitude toward the constitution and working of the 
world: the imperfection of things is commonly in- 
sisted upon, and it is necessary, therefore, that we con- 
sider the subject from a special standpoint. That we 
may fully enter into the conceptions of the text, let us 
note: 

I. The Perfection of God's Work in the Physi- 
cal Universe. 

Any attempt to vindicate the perfection of nature 

62 
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will by many be resented as being entirely superfluous ; 
they regard nature as the sum of wisdom, the standard 
of beauty, the ideal thing. Th^ text is the outburst of 
the unsophisticated mind in the presence of the 
grandeur of the universe. '^Neither are there any 
works like unto Thy workg." At a glance we are con^ 
scious that such workmanship is utterly beyond our 
rivalry. Fiction relates that the spirits who built 
Aladdin's palace were disturbed, and in consequence 
left one window unfinished, and all the skill of the Ori- 
ent failed to complete that window, so unequal is human 
work to supernatural artistry. But if a scrap of the 
sky had been missed, who would have enamelled it ? if 
a bit of the rainbow had been unfinished, who would 
have coloured it? if a single stone had been left un- 
placed in the mighty fabric, what architect could have 
supplied one polished after the similitude of the rest 
of the palace? Such defects would have defied the 
genius of the race ; so far is the work of man inferior 
to the divine creation. Yet in the present day the joy 
of instinctive admiration is denied us, and we are 
called upon to explain the imperfections of the world. 
Art sometimes complains of the shortcomings of 
nature, for whatever is to make a picture needs much 
idealisation. Leaves and flowers demand modification 
and arrangement before they are fit for the show. 
And science continually insists upon the presence of 
imperfection in all spheres, A recent author* has 

* Metchnikoff, The Nature of Man. 
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written a considerable volume designed to show that, 
whilst organization and life reveal many perfect har- 
monies, there are facts which prove the existence of 
incomplete harmony or even absolute disharmony. 
After dwelling upon disharmonies amongst beings in- 
ferior to man, he proceeds to expatiate at great length 
upon disharmonies in the nature of man himself — in 
his physical constitution, mental organization and 
activities, and family and social instincts. The dis- 
harmonies in our organs, senses, faculties, and instincts 
are remorselessly accentuated ; the idea of the order of 
the world is forgotten in a multitude of things and 
relations, clumsy, irrelevant, contradictory, and gro- 
tesque. 

What, then, is the true answer to this kind of 
criticism? Shall we attempt to save the text by flatly 
denying these alleged imperfections of the universe? 
There is a wiser way. Let us candidly allow their 
presence, yet be prepared to maintain that they are not 
really imperfections, but parts and methods of a 
higher, fuller perfection. 

Everything is perfect in its place. When a visitor 
to Rome ascends into the dome of St. Peter's, he is 
surprised by the general coarseness of the mosaic with 
which it is covered — the material is rough, the inlaying 
without taste, the colouring devoid of delicacy or 
design. Yet, surveyed perhaps three hundred feet 
below, it is grand enough; the apparently crude and 
slovenly artistry becomes a vision of fair shapes and 
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colours. The ornamentation of the dome was designed 
with a view to its being seen from the floor, and its 
imperfection is its perfection; for had the work been 
smooth and delicate, it would have proved an utter 
failure, whereas it is the crowning glory of the shrine. 
The conception of the whole thing evinces on the part 
of the artist the fullest knowledge, the truest genius, 
the completest mastery of his vocation. The appa- 
rent imperfection is part of a larger perfection. This 
is precisely true of nature. "He has made everything 
beautiful in its time," place, and order ; and it is essen- 
tial that it be viewed from the right standpoint. When 
men speak depreciatingly of this thing or the other, 
when they stigmatize it as imperfect, it simply proves 
that they fail to judge it in its relation to the whole 
vast system of which it forms a part; they have not 
attained the right point of view, and miss the per- 
spective and proportion of the solemn temple whose 
architect and builder is God. When that point of 
view is attained, the irregularity and inharmonious- 
ness which observers suppose they have discovered 
in nature will resolve themselves into a finer balance 
and completer symmetry. Just as apparent defects, 
subordinated to a superlative general magnificence, 
specially demonstrate the mastery of the artist, so the 
divine intelligence and power are most impressively 
illustrated in those instances of organic and inorganic 
nature where the general harmony and beauty are 
secured by exceptional meagreness and incomplete- 
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nc{8^, by partial defect and passing failure. A larger 
and riper science will discover that the crooked lines 
of nature are the master-strokes of God. 

Everything is perfect for its purpose. Our fathers 
found a favourite illustration of the Creator's wisdom 
and goodness in the structure of the human eye. But 
Helmholtz, a most famous modern physiologist, has 
stated that the optical study of the eye brought com- 
plete disillusion. The extolled organ is far from pos- 
sessing the perfection with which it has been credited. 
He says: "There is no maker of optical instruments 
who might not succeed in rendering his apparatus 
much more perfect than this eye of which we are so 
proud. . . . Nature seems to have packed this organ 
with mistakes." Yet the same great authority declares 
that these very defects render the eye all the more 
serviceable in practical life and use. "The appropri- 
ateness of the eye to its end exists in the most perfect 
manner, and is revealed even in the limit given to its 
defects." Were the optician to construct for us an 
eye theoretically complete, scientifically accurate, and 
then we could see our way only with difficulty, what 
would be gained? The technical imperfection of the 
eye is known at last to be only a profounder perfection. 
And what is true of vision we may be confident is true 
of all other nominally defective creatures and things. 
The imperfection of nature is never the clumsiness of 
incompetence, the scantiness of poverty, the unfin- 
ishedness of irresolution, the slovenliness of b^s^rt- 
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Icssness, the insipidity of joylessness, nor the short" 
coming of a worker lacking in resource ; it is ever the 
masterly handling of law and material to meet prac- 
tical exigencies in the kingdom of uses. We may 
often seek in vain for theoretical completeness, ab- 
stract perfection, ideal finish; but the purpose of the 
special organ or arrangement being duly considered, 
its very limitation and inaccuracy will be found to 
render it all the more precious and effective as an 
instrument of practical service and blessing. 

The science of the modern world does not contra- 
dict the sacred poetry of the ancients. At the first 
blush it may seem otherwise, as though scientific re- 
search were destroying illusions about the constitu* 
tion of nature and man; but we need only to wait 
awhile to find that it discovers a higher poetry. We 
are perplexed as we listen to philosophers confidently 
dilating on "clumsy contrivances," and on the dis» 
harmonies of sense and perception, of the love of life 
and the conditions of human existence, the uselessness 
of organs and the aberration of instincts; yet patient 
reflection little by little discerns that these perturba- 
tions indicate a more exquisite music, these incomplete^ 
nesses a more finished grace, these failures a more 
decisive triumph than our unscientific fathers dreamed. 
Reason and sentiment, poetry and philosophy, are at 
one : "All Thy works shall praise Thee, O Lord ; and 
Thy saints shall bless Thee." The minstrel of the old 
world ^nd the scientist of the new, the saint md tliip 
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scholar, the child and the sage, unite in the holy 
chorus: "O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all: the earth is full 
of Thy riches." 

11. In the Government of God we see an illus- 
tration OF THE TEXT. 

The unsophisticated mind in the presence of society, 
as when face to face with nature, utters the adoring 
cry, "There is none like unto Thee, O Lord; neither 
are there any works like unto Thy works." Regard- 
ing the structure of society, the interdependence of 
nations, the evolution of ages, we admiringly confess 
with the prophet, "This also cometh from the Lord 
of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
wisdom." But once more criticism sets in, insisting 
on the confusions, failures, and miseries of society ; and 
some have gone so far as to ask contemptuously and 
profanely. Could any government be worse than the 
government of God? And just here the Christian is 
distressed to find himself inclined to the criticism of 
atheism. Few of us will cherish the conceit that we 
could have stretched out a finer sky, painted the rain- 
bow in more royal colours, kindled a brighter sun, or 
sown the earth with sweeter flowers ; we are far from 
feeling the same satisfaction in the presence of society 
and in the recollection of history. Here the devoutest 
are painfully perplexed. But may we not ask. Are 
not the alleged imperfections of God's government 
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analogous with the alleged imperfections of nature, 
and are they not capable of a similar explanation ? 

Everything is good in its place. We must be care- 
ful to judge events as we do things, from the right 
standpoint. Of comparatively recent years a new type 
of historian has appeared — the philosophical historian. 
The old historians chiefly contented themselves with 
furnishing pictures of their times, painting portraits 
of kings, queens, and statesmen, and telling anecdotes 
of camps, parliaments, and peoples. The vocation of 
the philosophical historian is quite different. He at- 
tempts to discover the sequence and harmony of events, 
to show that "the ages are linked together by a suc- 
cession of causes and effects which bind the state of 
the world to all the states that have gone before," and 
to define the part played by the several nations in the 
general development of the race. Why did the philo- 
sophical historian come so late, for he has been with 
us little more than a century ? Simply because the true 
historic point of view has only now been obtained: 
the plan of God begins to show ; the dome is seen from 
the floor. "Throughout the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs" ; but those who took part in the movements 
of ancient times failed to discern their significance: 
it is only now, in "the ends of the world,'' that the 
cartoons of history gather clearness, and the student is 
able to determine what part the Egyptian civilization, 
the Jewish, the Greek, the Roman, played in the devel- 
opment of the one eternal purpose. Very possibly the 
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philosophical historian may regard history as the 
working of a blind evolution, whilst the believing 
thinker regards it as the manifestation of supreme in- 
telligence and design; yet both alike detect a distinct 
purpose and a shaping destiny. Having waited for a 
few thousand years we gain the true point of view, we 
talk of the science and philosophy of history : in other 
words, the weltering chaos of struggling, vanishing 
nations resolves itself into a coherent, majestic picture. 
But we have not always to wait thousands of years 
to become conscious of the shaping Hand. A mis- 
erable tyranny drove out of this kingdom a number of 
its bravest men and purest women. Watching the 
Mayflower driven with its sorrowful freight over the 
wild sea to an unknown world, the troubled spectator 
might have protested. Where is the justice, wisdom, 
or benign purpose in the permission of this tragedy? 
What condemnation can be too severe of the govern- 
ment which allows this expatriation, if such govern- 
ment there be? But it is all clear enough now. The 
American Republic is the interpretation of the dubious 
episode of the seventeenth century. 

That fatal and perfidious bark 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 

turns out to be God's ark bearing to a new world the 
germs of a higher civilization and the future of the 
race. He makes the wrath of man to praise Him, and 
compels human sin and folly to majestic ends. Do 
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not give place to impatience; wait a few generations, 
get the cathedral floor, and the glorious purpose shows 
through the dark mystery. 

We are not, however, kept waiting for centuries to 
appreciate the good hand of God. Our individual life 
for long seems utterly confused and purposeless, made 
up of unrelated, contradictory, and even grotesque 
episodes; births, marriages, bereavements, losses and 
gains, ups and downs, succeeding one another appa- 
rently without rhyme or reason ; but as we grow older 
we find ourselves becoming philosophical historians on 
a small scale; we discover how God girded us when 
we knew Him not, and that our personal history has 
been the working out of a distinct and gracious pat- 
tern. They who scornfully or despairingly criticize 
painful contemporaneous events forget how often the 
context makes an obscure paragraph eloquent, how a 
step farther away converts a smudge into a picture. 

Everything is good for its purpose. In judging 
events it is essential that we do not forget the supreme 
end of the divine government, namely, the moral per- 
fection of the individual and the community. We so 
often complain of Providence because we forget its 
design. Does God rule the world to the end of mak- 
ing us rich, great, or happy? Were this the objective, 
the course of the divine government would present 
indeed a series of sad blunders. But the goal of life 
is not personal enjoyment, social distinction, or mate- 
rial aggrandizement ; it is a moral discipline, it designs 
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the sanctification of our spirit, it is that we should be 
fit for the presence, joy, and service of the holy God. 
Could we understand the relation of each painful event 
to our spiritual perfecting, we should talk less of the 
imperfections of His government. Miiller, a German 
authority, writes: "In observing the structure of the 
organ of motion in animals, it is found the laws of 
mechanics are not well observed; these laws have not 
been applied by nature in the most favourable and 
economical manner, that is to say, so as to obtain the 
most motion with the least possible labour. In effect, 
however diversely the levers are placed on the animals 
provided with paws, they are so almost always in a 
disadvantageous manner, for the muscles generally 
exert upon them a very oblique action; besides that, 
the insertion is frequently too near the fulcrum." 
Here, then, we have apparently an error of nature ; she 
seems at times unable to grasp and apply her own laws. 
But the philosopher immediately gives a reason for 
this singular lapse : "Considerations of a greater order 
have ordained this arrangement, of which the beauty 
of the forms is not the only end." * 

^'Considerations of a greater order have ordained 
this arrangement," May we not justly apply this solu- 
tion of science to the felt imperfection of human cir- 
cumstance? Seeming errors in animal organization 
are seen, in their general result, to secure the more 
perfect welfare and efficiency of the creature ; and may 
we not infer that the disturbing aspects of human life 

* Janet, Final Causes, 
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are capable of being similarly construed ? Witnessing 
on every side sickness, failure, privation, pain, and 
bereavement, may we not believe that natural law ob- 
tains in the sphere of human life and experience, and 
comfort ourselves — Considerations of a greater order 
have ordained this arrangement? Yes: wreck and 
ruin on lower grounds yield perfection on higher; 
suffering in the coarser material of our personality 
works beauty in the finer; loss and death in the ele- 
mentary and auxiliary find their compensation in the 
ripened joy and accomplished glory of the enduring 
spirit. Nay, not only will we believe that "consider- 
ations of a greater order" justify earthly misfortune 
and anguish, but this time we will slightly change the 
language whilst immensely intensifying the import of 
the phrase, and say. Considerations of the greatest 
order have ordained this arrangement. "For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 

"Thy judgments are a great deep" (Ps. xxxvi. 6) ; 
that is, here and now. The methods of God are in- 
explicable, therefore the air is heavy with complaints. 
"All these things are against me." "Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in 
innocency." "Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died." "Is there knowledge in the 
Most High ?" "What profit shall we have if we pray 
unto Him?" "Is life worth living?" Murmurings, 
scepticisms, cynicisms, mockeries, blasphemies, and 
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despairs oifend the heavens. But turn to the end of 
the ages. "For Thy judgments are made manifest 
(Rev. XV. 4). What then? What follows the unveil- 
ing of God's government through the ages, the revela- 
tion of His ways and acts from the beginning to the 
consummation of all things? The cross-examination 
of God is at an end. Murmurings, reproaches, cyni- 
cisms, blasphemies are hushed for ever. "And I saw 
as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire; and thetn 
that had gotten the victory over the beast, and over 
his image, and over his mark, and over the number of 
his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the harps 
of God. And they sing the song of Moses the servant 
of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Gteat and 
marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty; just 
and true are Thy ways. Thou King of saints." Be 
patient, trustful, obedient, and wait until you get the 
floor, the jasper floor ; God will vindicate Himself. 

III. God's Word must be similarly interpreted. 

The Scriptures are felt by myriads of devout souls 
to constitute a universe of excelling glory. Here hath 
He set a tabernacle for the sun ; here are sown stars 
of light for nights of darkness ; transfiguration moun- 
tains, and mountains white-topped, in very truth 
reaching heaveti; rivers of life; trees "whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations"; green pastures 
where the Shepherd feeds His flock, — all are within 
this sphere of light and grace. But once more the 
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fatal critic intervenes to spoil our joy. He urges the 
defects of revelation, dwells upon the crudities, errors, 
incongruities, and barbarisms of the sacred pages. 
What is our response? Let us not contend that we 
have a revelation ideally complete and perfect any 
more than that we have a theoretically perfect world. 
We will revert to our old propositions. 

Everything is good in its place. The Old Testa- 
ment is a favourite object of attack on account of its 
alleged coarse, human, imperfect contents. Critics 
ask in disdain what relation such archaic documents 
bear to our modern civilization. Surely we can only 
look askance at these outlandish scenes, childish con- 
ceptions, obsolete laws, and cruel, superstitious cus- 
toms. But, fully and impartially considered, are not 
these alleged imperfections of revelation analogous 
with the alleged imperfections of nature ? Regard the 
Pentateuch in its place as an educational system for an 
ignorant, sensualized race, and in its limitations lies its 
admirableness. It has proved so helpful, not in spite 
of its defects, but by virtue of them. Had God sought 
to train mankind through a system or by an oracle that 
was theoretically faultless, such an instrument as 
would have satisfied modem knowledge and taste, it 
would have been to the primitive tribes to whom it 
was given unintelligible and useless. Consider the Old 
Testament from the cathedral floor, or rather this time 
survey the foundations from the dome, get the just 
perspective of this temple of God and the Lamb, and 
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the skilfulness and efficacy of alleged defects will be 
understood, the several objectionable features, ab- 
stractly considered, blend into a symmetrical shrine. 
In the Old Testament we see how marvellously 
God condescended to human infirmity and taught by 
worldly parables, symbols, and ceremonies when scien- 
tific and aesthetic mediums were impossible; how skil- 
fully through rude ages by gracious concessions He 
insinuated the purest kingdom of all; and how by a 
carnal dispensation He prepared for the advent of the 
final spiritual age, as in nature the most delicate blos- 
som unfolds from the roughest sheath. 

Contemptuous critics of the Old Testament are lack- 
ing in imagination as in gratitude. Are not these very 
books the source of our great ideas, purest inspira- 
tions, and reigning civilizations ? It is scarcely becom- 
ing for a rose glowing in the sun to look down and 
gibe at the root which bears it, because that root lacks 
grace, colour, perfume. The root is perfect after its 
kind, perfect as a root, and its supreme vindication is 
the flower on its top. Thus is the Old Testament per- 
fect as a root, perfect in its place and function; and 
it may justly chide its present-day superfine mockers, 
"If thou gloriest, it is not thou that bearest the root, 
but the root thee." And this order of remark applies 
to the whole range of revelation. Certain sections of 
God's Word may be called imperfect, just as some 
parts of nature are similarly described; but a wider 
outlook shows that when duly considered in their place 
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and service they are alike elements of a larger perfec- 
tion. Considered in their relation to the thought and 
usage of successive generations, in their relation to 
the various stages in the history of the race and the 
whole scheme of saving truth, these primitive Scrip- 
tures must be acknowledged to be necessary, indis- 
pensable, and beautiful as everything is in its season. 

Everything is good for its purpose. We have seen 
that when men complain of the imperfections of cer- 
tain natural structures, they forget the purpose of such 
structures; and, complaining of the imperfections of 
revelation, critics too often seem to forget the end 
proposed by revelation. What, then, is that end ? To 
teach geology, astronomy, political economy? Surely 
not. The aim of God's Word is to bring men to God, 
to illuminate them concerning His character, to make 
known to them His will, to reveal the way of salvation, 
to melt them by His mercy, to purify them by His 
grace, to show them the way to Himself. A meta- 
physical treatise which gave satisfaction to a few liter- 
ary artists would have been useless to the race at large ; 
it would have failed because of its very intellectual 
perfection. God's Word, however, does not fail. At 
various points it may fall short of a literary or philo- 
sophical ideal, yet it does its glorious practical work, 
and that, not in spite of its defects, but by virtue of 
them. No instrument could appear more rude and 
unpromising in moral service than the Cross. Another 
"blundering contrivance," cries the idealist; and age 
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after age the rude sign has provoked contempt. Yet 
the moral effect through twenty centuries has been 
most powerful and delightful. He who best knows 
the inherent truth and relevancy of things divined 
the fitness of the Cross for an unparalleled exigency; 
and the scorned symbol, disclosing the depths of 
eternal wisdom and love, has gone on from age 
to age, from clime to clime, captivating men, filling 
them with rich comfort, working in them a living 
righteousness, kindling in them a burning charity, in- 
spiring them with boundless hope. "For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel : for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek." "For the preaching of the 
Cross is to them that perish foolishness; but unto us 
which are saved it is the power of God." "For the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom ; 
but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God." 

"Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men ; 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men." Here 
is a great truth for the times. We dare not have 
spoken of the "foolishness of God" and the "weakness 
of God"; yet the Spirit has used this language, and 
it has for us a direct and profound signification. The 
imperfection of hian, the unnatural imperfection, has 
rendered inevitable many other imperfections in His 
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ways who governs to redeem, and these imperfections 
may be acknowledged with awe and gratitude. But 
the concessions of God are passages in a prevailing 
diplomacy; His crooked lines are the master-strokes 
of a supreme artist ; when He appears to strike a false 
note, we are surprised by a richer harmony ; and when- 
ever He seems to stoop beneath Himself, it is only the 
prelude to a fuller revelation of His glory. When we 
discover the foolishness of God, it is still wiser than 
the wisest of usj when we charge Him with weakness, 
it is yet stronger than the strongest. The potter knows 
more than the clay. "Be still, and know that I am 
God." "O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God I how unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out !'^ 
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The vintage of the wicked. — ^Job xxiv. 6. 

THE transgression of the law is sometimes vis- 
ited by immediate punishment; ungodliness 
and unrighteousness end speedily and dis- 
astrously, as we feel they ought to end : it is as when 
one touches fire. This is not, however, always the 
case. Men succeed in false courses: they get their 
vineyard unjustly, as Ahab secured the vineyard of 
Naboth; they cultivate it in the spirit of selfishness, 
they consume its fruits on their lusts; yet, from the 
carnal point of view, the thing throughout is a success. 
This was the spectacle that for the moment puzzled 
Job. In the first verse of this chapter he asks, "Where- 
fore are not evil times hoarded up by the Almighty? 
and wherefore do those that honour Him not behold 
His days of revenge?" Throughout the chapter he 
reverts to the experience which he had already often 
maintained against his adversaries, viz., that there is 
in this world a discrepancy between our actions and 
their consequences, often injurious to the pious.* The 

* Umbreit. 
70 
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connivance of God which permits the godlessness of 
the world to go on unpunished is to Job incompre- 
hensible. So far from sin being exposed and 
avenged, it is apparently entirely successful; the 
godly gather the vintage, and the rogue drinks the 
wine. 

Sin has thus an attractive aspect. It is not^ as one 
might expect, a realm of unrelieved failure and 
wretchedness ; it often wears the air of gaiety, glitters 
with treasure, is vocal with the shout of them that tri- 
umph. This aspect is repeatedly recognized by the 
Scriptures. We read of "the pleasures of sin," "the 
song of the drunkard," "the laughter of the fool," "the 
triumphing of the wicked," and "the wages of unright- 
eousness." The godless obtain what they aim at — 
enjoyment, luxury, mirth, song, power, fortune, re- 
nown. "The glory of his house is increased"; "his 
eyes stand out with fatness" ; he clothes himself "with 
scarlet," decks himself "with ornaments of gold," and 
enlarges his "eyes with paint." Let us beware lest 
we are misled by this meretricious show. It is our 
habit to think that sin is most terrible when it imme- 
diately entails infamy, disease, poverty, suffering, and 
death; whilst those who escape detection and penalty 
and enjoy gold, glory, or gaiety, are considered rela- 
tively fortunate. What I now design to show is that 
this view is entirely mistaken, and that wrongdoing is 
never more terrible than when it is successful, never 
more ghastly than when gay, never more expensive 
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than when it pays, never more tragical than when it 
is glorious. Note: 

I. The Blinding Power of Successful Sin. 

It obscures our highest beliefs. Sin of any kind has 
a tendency to spoil the inward vision ; by a subtle law 
it tells on the soul's sensibility, and renders it difficult 
to see the things unseen, to grasp the higher truths by 
which we live. If an astronomer is to be equal to the 
utmost refinement of astronomical observation, he 
must be very careful about the personal equation, and 
come to the telescope in his best mental and physical 
condition. A distinguished astronomer is said "to 
abstain from everything which could affect the nerv- 
ous system — from narcotics, alcohol, coffee, and what- 
ever else might unfit him for accuracy of observation." 
Great is the difficulty of seeing, and strict abstemious- 
ness is essential in those who would discern the more 
delicate phenomena of the heavens. How much truer 
is it, then, that spiritual vision is determined by our 
modes of thinking and living! If the great truths 
which are higher than the heavens are to become per- 
fectly lucid, we must approach them with sincerity 
and purity of heart. Here everything depends upon 
the personal equation. As a cigar smoke will cloud 
the stars, and a sip of wine or coffee render inapprecia- 
ble the delicate markings of suns and moons, so will 
a vain thought, a cherished appetite, a worldly passion, 
an evil act^ impair the sight of the soul. Again and 
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again does God's most holy Word insist on the blinding 
power of sinfulness. Because men cultivate the secu- 
lar mood and indulge the carnal appetite they fail to 
apprehend the things that are afar off. Blessed are 
the pure in heart ; for they shall see. 

But whilst all sins damage and darken the soul, suc- 
cessful sin does so in a special degree. The existence 
of a righteous Ruler is feelingly brought home to 
the transgressor promptly chastened for his sin; he 
thinks of God and is troubled, but he does think of 
Him. "So that a man shall say, Verily there is a re- 
ward for the righteous ; verily He is a God that judg- 
eth in the earth." When, however, ungodliness and 
iniquity go unpunished, when they seize and relish the 
prizes of life, the transgressor is ready to mutter, 
"How doth God know? and is there knowledge in the 
Most High?" When the wicked are apparelled in 
cloth of gold, decked with honours, and fare sumptu- 
ously every day, the faith of the righteous is stag- 
gered ; and what imperils the faith of the saint confirms 
the scepticism of the ungodly. "The vintage of the 
wicked," proclaims atheism in a purple rhetoric, which 
is also apparently unanswerable logic. 

The sin that prospers confuses the moral sense. 
When transgression manifestly fails, bringing imme- 
diate loss and anguish, it compels men afresh to rec- 
ognize the reality and energy of the moral law; but 
when wrongdoing enjoys immunity from censure and 
retribution, we are inclined to regard conscience as a 
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mere superstition. The prophet Isaiah represents 
Israel as forgetting God and transgressing every item 
of the law of righteousness; yet the people continued 
to enjoy prosperity, and abandoned themselves to lux- 
ury and license. "The harp and the lute, the tabret 
and the pipe, and wine" were in their feasts. What 
was the consequence? "Woe unto them that call evil 
good, and good evil ; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter." They adopted a code of morals that com- 
pletely overturned the first principles of ethics, and 
that was utterly opposed to the law of God. Nothing 
produces ethical confusion like prosperity in unright- 
eousness. When we gather grapes of thorns and figs 
of thistles, we begin to suspect our botany; and when 
we behold flowers of purple and fruits of gold springing 
from rotten roots of conduct, we are apt to lose faith 
in the fact and authority of moral law. He who suf- 
fers for sin knows evil to be evil, darkness to be dark- 
ness, bitterness to be bitterness, whilst to prosper in 
a false way is to call into question the fundamental 
and eternal truths of character and destiny. Success- 
ful sin disorders the moral faculty, persuades us that 
an accident is a law, produces colour-blindness of the 
soul; and if the light that is in us be darkness, how 
great is that darkness ! 
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II. The Beguiling Power of Successful Sin. 

Even whilst men suifer, and suffer severely, from 
sin, it exercises a strange fascination. If we did not 
actually see it, were we not so entirely familiar with 
the spectacle, we could never have believed it possible 
for transgressors to have held on so long and devot- 
edly to courses which cost them so much. It is a part 
of the mystery of iniquity that it should be so. When 
the bones of the unclean are filled with pain, the 
fortunes of the unprincipled shipwrecked, and proud 
sinners cast down into ignominy, they reluctantly dis- 
continue the practice which tortures and destroys; nay, 
often they do not break with it at all until it has con- 
sumed them. "Therefore He poured upon him the 
fury of His anger, and the strength of battle; and it 
set him on fire round about, yet he knew not; and it 
burned him, yet he laid it not to heart." But if chas- 
tisement does not recall to better ways, how doubly 
hopeless is their case who pluck gay flowers, drink 
stolen waters, and eat delectable fruits in forbidden 
paths I "The way of the wicked seduceth them" 
(Prov. xii. 26). Much is to be said for this transla- 
tion, although the Revised Version has not held by it. 
The pathway of the fortunate transgressor bewitches 
him, lures him farther and farther astray. Every few 
steps a new nugget gleams in the dust, a fresh flower 
blooms by the wayside; the pilgrims one encounters 
are so genial, the chariots invite, the halfway houses 
extend tempting hospitalities, there are few hills to 
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climb, and perpetual sunshine makes everything to 
glitter. The way seduces, ever leading into the far 
country. When the sinner traverses with pained steps 
the burning marl, he may peradventure be freed from 
illusions and impelled to seek another path ; but whilst 
roses kiss his feet and splendid mirages dazzle, he 
presses on furiously. 

It is really a grand thing when a youth is "hard hit" 
at the beginning of a sporting life, for happily it may 
also be its ending ; but let his first venture succeed, and 
henceforth he becomes the victim of an infernal spell. 
When one falls into intemperance and at the same 
time into disgrace, there may be hope of recovery ; yet, 
escaping rebuke, the incidental excess becomes a habit. 
When a servant tampers with his stewardship and is 
forthwith brought to book, he may still be saved; but 
let the initial peculations remain undiscovered, and he 
will hardly be weaned from his dangerous trick. The 
delusion of evil is as when one seeks coveted things 
on the seashore: first a pearly bit attracts, now a 
painted shell surprises, next a jasper gem rewards, 
then, still beyond, an iridescent pebble allures, glisten- 
ing in the wet sand. The enthusiast is absorbed, blind 
to everything but the pretty trifles which lose their 
lustre as soon as gathered, and he is not aware imtil 
too late that all the while the tide was rising, and now 
the wrathful billows cut off his retreat. A power of 
mystification and glamour that appears nowhere else 
accompanies the thought and deed of sin. 
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In South America a phosphorescent spider is found 
that attracts and dupes its prey by successive flashes 
of light; the moth is apparently dazed, and with the 
emission of each gleam creeps closer to the transfig- 
ured assassin. This is a parable of the process of sin. 
By successive radiations it also h3rpnotizes its victims 
to an awful doom. The broad road is a path of en- 
chantment to the natural man even when he treads it 
with bleeding feet; but when the promenade is gold, 
broidered with roses and enlivened by applause, it is 
irresistible except one is arrested as Balaam was. Let 
none complain because, having entered on forbidden 
paths, his course has been suddenly cut short. "One 
man can steal a horse, whilst another is punished for 
looking over the gate," complains the sinner arrested 
at the threshold of wrongdoing. Thank God you were 
chastened for looking over the gate. No injustice has 
been done you ; He who stopped you there has a favour 
towards you. The luckiest of wrongdoers is the one 
first found out. Iniquity blasted in the blossom frus- 
trates a harvest of shame. The wicked are confirmed in 
their wickedness by success, and by success enticed to 
still greater wickedness. "Let favour be showed to the 
wicked, yet will he not learn righteousness ; in the land 
of uprightness will he deal wrongfully, and will not 
behold the majesty of the Lord." "Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore 
the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evU." 
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III. The Torturing Power of Successful Sin. 

It must not be supposed that we escape the afflictive 
power of transgression because we are exempt from 
social or corporeal penalties. Whatever crown it may 
put upon our head, with whatever delicacies it spreads 
our table, whatever beautiful or luxurious environ- 
ment it creates for us, successful sin never yields the 
interior satisfaction found in legitimate prosperity. So 
long as any reason, conscience, sense of manliness, or 
faith in higher things survives in us, we cannot know 
joy in the possession of the richest prizes or highest 
status that unrighteousness gives. Nay, the outside 
show becomes a medium of retribution, accentuating 
the interior misery. If the world around is squalid, it 
harmonizes with the squalor within ; but if the sphere 
in which we live is that of pure life and honourable 
men, it mocks the misery of the soul. An Oriental 
surprised by a freezing blast shivers and shakes more 
in his garden of roses than does the Siberian amid ice- 
floes and fields of snow — ^the gay environment accen- 
tuates the misery of the cold ; so worldly honours and 
felicities irritate the consciousness of the fortunate 
transgressor. How vividly Nathaniel Hawthorne de- 
picts this fact in The Scarlet Letter! The scorned and 
insulted woman in the pillory, with the scarlet sign 
on her breast luridly proclaiming her shame, is felt 
by all to be less an object of pity than is the eloquent 
pastor whose hidden guilt is eating out his heart; his 
agony is peculiarly subtle and terrible; he would be 
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less tragically tormented were he at once to ascend the 
scaffold and share with the partner of his sin the bitter 
penalty of social shame. His high reputation, his 
rhetorical successes, the reverence paid to him, the 
honours showered upon him, only deepen his self-scorn 
and despair. 

Whilst a vestige of true humanity lingers in a man 
this agony is inevitable. The convict in prison garb 
is less tortured than when, an undetected thief, he wore 
scarlet in Parliament; the pauper in the workhouse 
stripped of tainted wealth and honours is happier than 
when pierced by the viperous grief of filched great- 
ness; and the fallen girl submitting to the austerities 
of the penitentiary knows a peace impossible to her 
sisters decked with guilty gauds. However intoxicated 
with ill-gotten gains and blazonry, the culprit cannot 
escape bitter hours in which he knows himself a 
ghastly failure and tastes the very elixir of death in 
self-contempt and agony. Having reached the height 
of his ambition, and conscious that his honour is rooted 
in dishonour, the usurper finds the pinnacle on which 
he stands to be only a pinnacle of infamy; his roses 
have a bad smell; the vintage is not wine, but worm- 
wood; and whilst he gets in full tale the wealth for 
which he sold himself, he sinks dishonoured and 
aghast, like Tarpeia, 

Smothered in a grave of gold. 
Whilst a spark of the higher self survives, a selfish, 
sordid, sensual life is as hateful as hell^ and the still 
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lower depth is sounded when the guilty soul feels that 
in addition to all other frauds it has committed thie 
last sacrilege and stolen the rewards of virtue. Ah! 
our pleasant sins, our triumphant iniquities, our laugh- 
ing follies, accuse, mock, tantalize, scourge us as 
worldly disaster and social disgrace can never do. No 
woe is so acute and mysterious as that of the success- 
ful sinner. 

IV. The Blighting Power of Successful Sin. 

Strictly speaking, no sin is successful ; it can be suc- 
cessful only superficially, apparently, temporally: all 
transgression implies inevitable retribution. Faults 
and sins go unpunished for a long while; yet at last 
they come to light and demand atonement. Offences 
against the law of the land and society may long re- 
main hid ; but from time to time, by surprising chances, 
they are made manifest and avenged. The negro 
proverb quaintly expresses a great truth: "The devil 
helps the thief every day, but one day God helps the 
policeman." With all the complex detective system of 
the modern wprld the lawless can scarcely expect to 
escape the penalty they provoke. It is said that "only 
the scapegraces are lucky to the end" ; but if we review 
the years, our observation will hardly confirm this. 
And when the exposure comes ! Who has imagination 
enough to depict the humiliation and horror of itl 
Sailors have a saying, "The sea pays well old debts." 
The deferred storm will come ; and when it does, it will 
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make up in unwonted wrath for its delay. The social 
ruin of men is often the more terrible fpr the ominous 
calm that postpones it. 

Yet thousands of sins escape social retribution, and 
it behooves us to look more deeply and widely at the 
matter. Suppose we escape such retribution, we can- 
not resist the terrible executive action of the law on 
the soul itself. *'Be «ure your sin will find you out." 
Friends may not, nor the accountants, nor the police- 
man, nor the magistrate, but your sin will : searching 
you, convicting you, blighting the mind, the con* 
science, the heart. Just now we were speaking of the 
torturing power of sin, that so long as a spark of 
nobleness is left in a man the gold and purple and 
flowers of success can only reproach him and accen^ 
tuate his interior disquiet; but we shall be reminded 
that many successful sinners suffer no such misery: 
the last spark of nobleness is extinct, and they keenly 
enjoy the choice things of life gained through greed 
and fraud ; their eyes stand out with fatness, they have 
more than heart could wish, yet they are not in trouble 
as other men, nor are they plagued like other men. 
What is to be said of these ? Do they not escape pun^ 
ishment? In a sense and for a while they do; but 
verily what punishment could be more terrible than 
the visitation of which they are unconscious? The 
smothering of the last spark of nobleness is sad indeed. 
It must not be thought that the destructive action of 
sin on the higher nature is suspended because the sub^ 
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ject of it has ceased to feel and suffer. Anaesthesia, or 
the momentary obliteration of the sense of painful 
symptoms in the body, does not imply the harmless- 
ness of the operation, nor does chloroform annul the 
force of dreadful nervous shock; and cut nerves and 
flesh are there for life, with the horrors of them when 
the patient awakes: opiates, chloroforms, and chlorals 
may easily become destructive illusions. So by various 
opiates men numb conscience, and by persistence in sin 
become *'past feeling" ; they laugh and sing and strut, 
they eat and drink and rise up to play : but the disin- 
tegration and demoralization of their higher self pro- 
ceed all the while, subtle and profound injuries of the 
soul are being inflicted, maimings to be realized with 
horror when the gay dreamer of gay dreams awakes 
out of stupor to the solemn facts of the moral uni- 
verse. "What is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose himself?" 

Lastly, the law of retribution with which we are so 
unhappily familiar cannot possibly be confined to this 
life; it projects itself into the future, and in worlds un- 
known must find its certain, complete, and final satis- 
faction. "The vintage of the wicked." How much 
does that mean in the fullness of its import ! What a 
tremendous prospect! Oh, what shall the harvest be? 
When the sharp sickle is put in, and the clusters of 
the vine are gathered and cast into the great winepress 
of the wrath of God, then shall the ungodly and un- 
righteous know the infinite mockery of successful sin. 
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Let no man presume on the success of his cleverness, 
on his immunity from penalty. His very success is a 
permission of divine displeasure and foreboding of 
wrath. The theory is taught by various scientists that 
the grand plumage and loud songs of certain birds 
designedly mark them out for destruction; they run 
riot in splendour of feather, and become obtrusive in 
strident song, that they may the more certainly be 
exterminated as no longer desirable in the great sys- 
tem of nature; so the pride and power, the glee and 
glory of successful sin are signs and predictions of 
ripening judgment. "I have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a green tree in its 
native soil. Yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not : 
yea, I sought him, but he could not be found." Do 
not be blinded by the sinister splendour; do not mis- 
construe the divine patience. "Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found, call ye upon Him while He is near : 
let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, 
and He will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for 
He will abundantly pardon." 

We must choose between two religions. 

The religion of success: the aim of life being ambi- 
tion, indulgence, wealth — ^getting on in the world, 
getting up in the world. With hundreds of thousands 
this is the absorbing thought, the master-passion, the 
dazzling prize. They will have a rich vintage, even 
though it be secured by violence and selfishness. They 
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never put their creed into language, never frankly rec- 
ognize the genius of their life ; yet they know nothing 
higher than worldly success, nothing beyond a large 
share of the distinctions and gratifications of the ter- 
restrial sphere. They may occasionally think of reli- 
gious things sentimentally, controversially, romantic- 
ally, socially, speculatively; but as men of the world 
nothing is serious with them except the financial, the 
carnal, the worldly. 

The religion of character; or, in other and more 
direct words, the religion of Jesus Christ. How far 
was the religion of our Lord from the religion of suc- 
cess! How utterly unlike in its motive, its spirit, its 
laws, its aims I He taught us to reckon lightly the 
things of time, the delights of the flesh, the treasures of 
the earth. We must make godly, righteous character 
the supreme ideal. Nothing, in the estimate of our 
Lord, is worth a thought beside this. And to this end 
He brought us gracious help, complete salvation. In 
His atoning death we know the forgiveness of the sins 
of the past which paralyze us; in His gospel are the 
true laws of life; in His Holy Spirit we realize the 
power of full sanctification ; in His Church are refuge, 
rest, and nourishment; in His resurrection and ascen- 
sion into heaven we prove the justification of our high 
ideals, the guarantee of our great hopes, the dynamic 
that makes us equal to life, to death, to eternity. If, 
then, in the truth and love and power of Jesus Christ 
we realize holiness of spirit, beauty of character, meet- 
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nedfi for heaven, we attain the true, divine goal of life. 
With all this we may attain also the prices envied by 
the natural man; it is the normal way to such prizes. 
And how sweet and precious are all earthly gifts when 
received from the hand of Christ! Natural bleisingi 
gained unjustly, held in the spirit of ungodliness, used 
intemperately, lose their magic — ^gold becoming tinsel, 
scarlet mean, beauty insipid, greatness pathetic, and 
in the end they leave only the sense of satiety and 
cynicism. 

Some there be that shadows kiss; 
Such have but a shadow's bliss. 

All natural blessings, however, received at the hands 
of Christ and used in His spirit yield unearthly sweet- 
ness; money becomes yellower than gold, power and 
position acquire a preciousness beyond the crowns of 
kings. And if we gain only a modest portion of 
earthly success, we are not the less successful; in the 
simple life, with its humble duties and homely happi- 
ness, is a divine contentment, an unfailing spring of 
purest peace and joy. 

The path of duty walked with Christ is a path of 
enchantment, although it may appear only a mean 
street to the carnal eye. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
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And when the journey is finished, all glorious things 
shall burst into higher forms and glow in richer col- 
ours. Think of the vintage of the righteous when they 
shall drink the wine new with their Lord in the king- 
dom of the Father! 



VI 
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These shall first set for^/i.—NuM. ii. 9. 
And they shall set forth in the second rank. — Ver. 16. 
And they shall go forward in the third tank. — Ver. 24. 
They shall go hindmost with their standards. — ^Ver. 31. 

SO God determined the order of the marching of 
the Israelites through the wilderness. The 
camp of Judah took the lead, followed by 
Reuben and Ephraim, whilst Dan brought up the rear. 
The tribes were not to travel as a rabble, but as a disci- 
plined host under its several standards. A similar law 
prevails in society through all the generations, assign- 
ing to each individual his place and service, and resolv- 
ing the multitude into great classes. These distinctive 
sections exist, they persist from age to age, and are not 
likely to be effaced. All attempts to abolish social 
gradations, to reduce society to a uniform mass, have 
hitherto proved abortive, whether those efforts were 
of a political, philosophical, or an ecclesiastical char- 
acter. As by a great law society resolves itself into 
separate and graduated groups; and no attempts to 
annul that law have succeeded, or are likely to suc- 
ceed, for mainly the distinctions of society are first 
distinctions in nature. 

87 
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I. These Social Distinctions must be accepted 

BROADLY as DETERMINATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

OF God. 

Looking away from men, and contemplating the uni- 
verse at large, we have no difficulty in recognizing and 
accepting the superiority and precedence, the inferi- 
ority and dependence, everywhere displayed. "There 
is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory." In each department of 
creation the same law demonstrates itself in the diverse 
volume atid virtue of whatever has been made; all 
things and creatures vary in magnitude, energy, and 
splendour. God's shaping, sovereign hand is equally 
manifest in society. 

Consider those who occupy the front by virtue of 
extraordinary genius, and we are compelled to recog- 
nize the divine election. Few who acknowledge God 
at all but will admit that He determined the power and 
place of these intellectual princes. How entirely was 
this the case with Shakespeare 1 Like Melchizedec, he 
had neither father nor mother: he owed nothing to 
society, universities, or parliaments. Heaven endowed 
him, placed him in the front rank, and there his stately 
figure shines until marching days are donci Handel is 
another conspicuous instance of the same sovereign 
ordination. As J. A. Symonds describes him: "Irri- 
table and greedy, coarse and garrulousi fond of beer, 
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destitute of affection, without t single intellectual 
taite. He never received any education. He had no 
experience. Yet he could interpret the deepest psycho- 
logical secrets ; he could express the feelings of mighty 
nations, and speak with the voice of angels more effect-* 
ually than even Milton ; he could give life to passion, 
and in a few changes of his melody lead love through 
all its variations from despair to triumph-^there was 
nothing that he did not know* We shall never compre*- 
hend the mysteries of genius. It is a God-sent clair- 
voyance, inexplicable." The mighty musician with 
golden trumpet by right divine not to be gainsaid took 
his place with the foremost^ and for ever animates the 
host by his glorious music. Turner is an example of 
this marked election to greatness. Born of the poorest 
parents, reared in a squalid court, without scholastic 
or other advantage, he forthwith dipped his j)encil into 
the radiances of nature^ and left us those gorgeous 
gems of colour which astonish and delight as do the 
splendours of the world. These marvellous masters 
received their gifts and glory directly and solely from 
God, as certainly as that He created the greater light 
to rule the day. 

Acknowledging in the intellectual realm the sover- 
eign Disposer, we cannot deny His authority in the 
political. President or king is a necessity of social 
organization, and the believer in the divine govern- 
ment must recognize its sway in dynasties and ruler-^ 
ship« We cannot 9\\xdy revelation or history without 
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discerning that God reigns in the political world 
equally with the intellectual; ordaining presidents as 
well as painters, princes as well as philosophers and 
poets. The wisest and noblest of mankind confess the 
mystic sanctity of the throne. If we are to affirm the 
absolute will of God in the solitary grandeur of Homer 
and Plato, of Shakespeare and Goethe, must we not 
concede the same supreme fiat in the royalty of Alex- 
ander and Caesar, of Napoleon and Washington? He 
who assigns the magical pen or pencil to one, entrusts 
the sceptre or diadem to the other. We are free to 
admit that princes are not seldom in some sense sorry 
creatures; but that does not disprove divine calling 
and office : the monarchs of the intellectual world have 
also been in certain respects unworthy, yet their royal 
gifts and vocation were indisputable for all that. How 
the anointed servants of God use their splendid pre- 
rogatives is another matter; but that certain men are 
elected to majestic faculty and estate by Him who gov- 
erns all things is undeniable by those who recognize 
the divine government. 

Allowing the sovereignty of God in intellect and 
rank, we cannot exclude * it from the province of 
wealth. It is the fashion of our day to decry the very 
rich as necessarily enemies to the body politic; and if 
this were true, it would be impossible to consider them 
as servants of God, for God has no servants who are 
not also servants of humanity; but it is not true, and 
such an estimate of the status of the very rich is false. 
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The millionaire in gold does not necessarily do us in- 
justice any more than the millionaire in brains wrongs 
us. Aristotle, Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and the 
rest of the mighty capitalists in genius, so far as they 
were faithful in the use of their extraordinary gifts, 
enriched us all ; so the world may yet come to see that 
the method of God for the happiness of the multitude 
follows the same lines in material things as it does in 
intellectual, and that the millionaire who is faithful in 
his stewardship is a blessing to society equally with the 
great thinker and the good king. It pleases God to 
endow the few with immense opulence, as it pleases 
Him to confer on others transcendent ability and the 
seats of the mighty; and all attempts to discredit 
wealth and greatness, honestly attained, are prompted 
by ignorance or envy. "Thine is the kingdom, O 
Lord, and Thou art exalted as head above all. Both 
riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest 
over all ; and in Thine hand is power and might ; and 
in Thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength 
unto all." 

. Having recognized the will of God in the great 
shapers of history, we cannot hesitate to confess it in 
the endowments and allocations of the second, third, 
and final ranks. He who gives to one ten talents, to 
another five, to another two, loans to the last one talent, 
to each according to his several ability ; for, as already 
said, the distinctions obtaining in society are owing 
first to the inequalities of personality. We greatly 
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need in these days to remind ourselves of the divine 
sovereignty. The marching orders of the race are not 
enjoined by Acts of Parliament, the curriculum of uni- 
versities, nor by the dogmas of science ; but, whatever 
some may think, we are dominated by a supernatural- 
ism which fixes a great deal more in our lot beside the 
bounds of our habitation. If the ancient demarcations 
of society are to be annulled, it must be in those secret 
places where the primal Power gives to the embryo its 
character and bias ; education, sociologies, and politics 
come too late. God is likely to keep all things in His 
own hands, regulating the mighty host, maintaining a 
variegated world, assigning to each his plate and 
standard. The rationalist is compelled to believe in 
something equivalent to this. According to his mate- 
rialistic conception of things, nature is the potter and 
we are the clay ; and if for unknown reasons, or with- 
out them, the supreme Force fashions one vessel mod- 
estly and another magnificently, the sceptic cannot 
complain of these inequalities of mind and circum- 
stance. "Nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest 
against the partialities of cosmic law ? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it. Why hast thou made 
me thus?" The atheist cannot remonstrate with the 
Power which, after evolving the infinite distinctions of 
heaven^ earth, and sea, has instituted the variety and 
contrasts of human power, status, and circumstance. 
The Christian finds no difficulty in acquiescing in the 
obvious order of the wise and gracious God. "He 
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doeth according to His will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay 
His hand, or say unto Him, What doest Thou?" 

Must we then conclude that every man is in his 
place ? It is impossible to do so. No doubt, for vari- 
ous reasons, these Israelites from time to time missed 
their ranks; and it is very patent that men to-day are 
found in places where they ought not to be. By strata- 
gem and the strange chances of life some figure in 
foremost places in which they are hopelessly out- 
classed; whilst others, through personal misconduct 
or social injustice, drop behind their true comrades. 
Many accidents, errors, usurpations, and vices afflict 
society and confuse its ranks. God's marching orders 
are imperfectly executed. Our contention is not that 
eyery person is in his place, but that for every one 
there is a place in which he will be specially happy and 
effective. That each may secure his billet it is neces- 
sary that the individual shall be true to himself, seek- 
ing personally to understand and prove the will of 
God. "Education is not the equalizer, but the dis- 
cerner of men," writes Ruskln; and the more thor- 
oughly we are educated, the more likely it will be that 
we find our fitting sphere. And, lastly, social and 
political justice must secure to every member of the 
community equality of opportunity, After this there 
is no more equality, for God has not predestinated the 
commonwealth to a dead uniformity, but provided for 
its perfection and happiness through a rich variety of 
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gifts, offices, and orders. When each shall consult the 
divine will in his personal life; when education dis- 
criminates individual capacity, and indicates individual 
fitness ; when a just government grants that equality of 
opportunity which allows and invites every citizen to 
strive unchecked for all that he is worth, — ^then shall 
be attained the grand ideal of society expressed by St. 
Paul : "But now hath God set the members every one 
of them in the body, as it hath pleased Him." 

n. The Universal Discontent which these 
Social Divisions appear to occasion next demands 
consideration. 

The dissatisfaction with the laws which govern 
society, and which group and grade us, is real, deep, 
and general. We wish to be something other than 
we are, to be appointed otherwise than we are. This 
friction with the environment is confined to no particu- 
lar class ; few, indeed, in any class, are fairly satisfied ; 
all along the line the successive columns murmur at 
the Captain of the host, and resent His dispositions. 
In nature a delightful harmony exists between crea- 
tures and their environment — the fern enjoys the cool- 
ness of the dell, the rose glows in the sun, the water- 
lily drinks the pool, the violet hides in the grass, the 
orchid luxuriates in the summer glory; birds, flowers, 
and animals harmonize delicately with the landscapes 
and climes in which they sing, bloom, or roam. But 
the harmony of creation breaks off abruptly with man. 
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Here everything is awry. The fern faints in the sun, 
the rose cankers in the shade, the water-lily thirsts 
in the desert, the violet frets in the glare, the orchid 
is bitten by the frost. We refuse to accept ourselves, 
we resent the conditions in which we must work out 
life; we believe ourselves to be misplaced, misinter- 
preted, misclassed, misused. 

I. The first rank is the first to complain. The camp 
of Judah has burdens and difficulties, perils and sor- 
rows, all its own. The greatest are not satisfied. In 
the very front rank they protest because they want to 
be in the rank before that — they are tormented by 
vague desires for an impossible greatness. The post 
of honour is also the place of special responsibility, 
temptation, and assault; whatever may be the coarse 
burdens of the porters in the rear, the princes in the 
front think them lighter than their own gilded sorrow. 
The cleverest are not satisfied. They who know the 
most resent most fiercely the limitations of the human 
understanding; they grow melancholy and cynical, 
plagued by the vision of the unattainable. The richest 
are not satisfied. Luxury and splendour pall on the 
senses. French purveyors, to tempt the eye and whet 
the appetite, paint the lovely fruits of summer, and 
heighten the flavour of the strawberry with ether. The 
epicure finds the cream of things insipid, and before 
long he will seek for the wherewithal to sprinkle the 
ether. The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing, nor the mouth with tasting. No; the 
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nobles in place and genius have unique griefs. They 
who are farther in the rear, men of inferior station and 
influence, have still the illusion left that riches and 
honour would satisfy had they more of them; but in 
the front rank no such illusion is possible — ^the be- 
jewelled and laurel-crowned malcontents feel that life 
itself is a mockery. So the deepest wretchedness is the 
satiety of the rich; the bitterest cynicism is that of 
culture; and ages of extraordinary opulence and 
progress are ages of despair. 

What is lacking in mortified greatness? Is it not 
that they ignore the great truth that "no man liveth 
to himself"? Judah was not nominated to the first 
place for its own glory and indulgence ; the Keeper of 
Israel knew how the security and welfare of the whole 
host would be best served by its preeminence, and this 
was the sole basis of its election. The same reason 
and design explain all greatness to-day. The immortal 
few are not distinguished by genius, clothed in velvet, 
sceptred and crowned, that they may sate their per- 
sonal pride and desire, but that they may greatly help 
and bless. Here the specially gifted too often make 
the mistake that turns life into wormwood— they make 
their personal indulgence and exaltation their exclu^ 
sive object of solicitude. Out of this misconception 
springs the misery of the magnificent. How original 
and profound is the teaching of our Lord ! ** Ye know 
that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them. . . . But so it shall not 
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be among you; but whosoever will be great among 
you shall be your minister." And just because the 
privileged too often cannot receive this wonderful 
philosophy, they chafe and bleed. 

No sooner, however, do the aristocracy enter into 
the view and spirit of our Lord than they realize the 
blessedness of illustrious birth and fortune. The very 
moment they begin to sympathize and serve, although 
in the first instance such magnanimity may not be 
called forth by high considerations, they experience a 
thrill which puts sensual, selfish pleasure to shame; 
and as their view and purpose of love attain clearness 
and largeness, they know the rich delight of high place 
and splendid power : they no longer require ether for 
their strawberries — ^the hips and haws of the hedge- 
rows cloy with sweetness. The more they possess, the 
more they bless and are blessed. The millionaire in 
mind or treasure is a sympathetic sun, rejoicing in all 
the summer it creates; he is a self-conscious sea, ex- 
ulting in the health and blessing it brings to many 
shores ; he is a sentient Lebanon whose gladness is as 
diffusive as the ampler air it fills with fragrance. 
Greatness sanctified by love knows a blessedness akin 
to His who blesses all. 

2. The middle ranks are not less unhappy. "The 
golden mean" of talent and station is certainly not 
golden in contentment. Mediocre ability is often re- 
sented with peculiar bitterness. Conscious of defi- 
ciency in intellectual independence, in originality, 
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of the procession, it would make a fatal gap. And how 
disastrous the consequences to the stability and evolu- 
tion of society if the average is found wanting in char- 
acter and faithfulness! That the middle classes are 
not less influential in patriotism is equally certain. 
They bring into public life an intelligence, a practical 
judgment, a sense of responsibility, and a sane enthu- 
siasm which are of incalcuable advantage in national 
life: in their sterling sense and virtue statesmen find 
the strength of the commonwealth. The importance of 
the middle classes as the religious factor of a nation is 
still more strongly marked. It required a Darwin justly 
to appreciate the importance of second, third, and 
fourth-rate men in science; but all can see how these 
classifications bear on the question of the religious 
faith and character of a nation. It is hardly too much 
to affirm that the scorned respectability of a nation is 
the backbone of Church and State. 

This, then, is the great truth that the tribes of 
Reuben and Ephraim need to appreciate — ^their essen- 
tial worth to God and humanity. Without the histri- 
onic virtues and vices of the aristocracy or the pictur- 
esque wretchedness of the ragged corps in the rear, 
they are not dramatically interesting; but on the loy- 
alty of these drab troops depends the acquisition of 
Canaan. They lack the romance of the mighty and 
the pathos of the beggar; they tramp without either 
gay uniform or bizarre banner; the music is in the 
front, and the comedy and tragedy behind; yet if the 
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patience, courage, and purity of this colourless rank 
and file are wanting, Armageddon will be lost. They 
constitute the nucleus in more senses than one; they 
are axial, for they maintain the integrity of the host 
first and last. This is the profound truth that must 
comfort and inspire the plebeian; and once conscious 
of what he is before God, and of the precious service 
he may render his generation, he will be more than 
content to belong to an order that has no distinction, 
to fulfil a mission that has no history. When the 
trumpet sounds the last reveille, and the muster-roll is 
called out, no faithful soldier will be overlooked; and 
in the full assurance of this faith the undistinguished 
and unapplauded find the secret of peace. 

3. The rear completes the chorus of discontent. The 
hindmost imagine that the disabilities of the premier 
ranks are chiefly imaginary, whilst their own sorrows 
are real and overwhelming. Trumpets quicken the 
steps of the foremost, and they glitter like the Milky 
Way, whilst hardly a waft of music reaches the rear- 
most, painfully trudging through the mud with the im- 
pedimenta. The middle classes are comfortably pos- 
ited in the centre, the leading rank is far removed from 
the fear of evil; but the hindmost is closely menaced 
by terrible camp-followers and cruel foes — ^gaunt 
hunger, ghastly poverty, fell disease, winter's blast, 
desolate age, abject sickness, and death. So the fag- 
end is tormented by the sense of injustice, and loudly 
accuses kings, statesmen, capitalists, and priests. 
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reveal the rarest qualities of conscience and heart ; and 
although they do not captivate the carnal eye as do 
fashionable brilliants and historic diamonds, yet are 
they His jewels who knows the exact value of us all, 
and they shall have their honoured place in His diadem 
in the Great Day. 

They who march in the rear, equally with the great, 
serve all the host by faithful service and sacrifice. The 
virtue of the humblest citizen adds to the splendour 
and stability of the commonwealth ; and the influence, 
gifts, and prayers of nameless saints build up the king- 
dom of God. The happiness of the rich is found in 
cheerful unselfishness, and the happiness of the poor is 
in the same secret— the spirit of love and helpfulness. 
The fact that we follow with Dan does not exclude 
from the privilege of service; we also may taste the 
luxury of doing good by making our beneficent influ- 
ence felt through all the ranks. That the lowliest 
brother in the obscurest village may yet be a splendid 
servant of the race is one of the great lessons of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. 

Do we not all need to think less, much less, of social 
distinctions, and more, much more, of moral qualities 
and faithfulness? Most of us are far more concerned 
about our conventional status than our standing before 
God ; everything is supposed to depend upon the place 
we secure in the marshalled clusters. It is a serious 
error. The philosopher tells us that really there is no 
higher or lower, no up or down, that such distinctions 
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arc founded in illusion, that they are simply terms of 
convenience; however this may be, we need to learn 
that social distinctions and allocations are certainly 
destitute of serious meaning. "The man's the gowd," 
and his faithfulness in whatever sphere he may fill is 
the supreme consideration. Let every one by all means 
make the best of his personal powers ; then let him seek 
out the niche in which he shall best disport himself: 
the faith of Jesus Christ has nothing to say contrary 
to this. This, however, being accomplished, let none 
yield to either pride or shame. We must concentrate 
our whole strength upon doing the will of God in the 
elected sphere. He is the Captain of the host. He 
determines our stature, regulates our force, measures 
our gift, fixes the bounds of our habitation ; and, con- 
fiding in His wisdom and love, we must revere His 
sovereignty. Nothing but a sincere faith in God as 
our heavenly Father can reconcile us to our lot, and 
strengthen us for the long mysterious march through 
the wilderness. To be content with ourselves and our 
condition means also a great work within. Satisfac- 
tion with life is far more dependent upon interior qual- 
ities than upon external conditions. It is only as the 
heart is pure, simple, humble, patient, hopeful that 
we tranquilly accept our place, and adjust ourselves 
to the singularity and severity of circumstance. And 
lastly, if we are to march with songs, it can only be 
because we anticipate final victory and possession. If 
we are stepping to a funeral march and ending with a 
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mate, and gold scorned as being essentially cankered. 
This is done by the socialist, and too often by the 
preacher who mistakenly thinks that he is teaching the 
doctrine of the New Testament. Copper is said to 
be strongly bactericidal. Bacteria which abound on 
gold and silver coins, and which swarm on bank-notes, 
are, we are assured, never found on copper coins. 
Now if these facts were skilfully treated, and especially 
if it could be proved, in addition, that the deadliness 
of the microbes increases with the value of the notes, 
a positive basis would be forthcoming for socialistic 
theories, a basis they seem at the present moment to 
lack. As the scientist finds the precious metals and 
bank-paper teeming with infection, so certain reform- 
ers and preachers denounce wealth as the root of all 
evil, and they warn us that the less we have to do with 
it the better. There is always something manifestly 
insincere and impracticable in such declamation, and 
no similar invective is found in the New Testament. 
Jesus Christ does not commit Himself to sweeping 
censures. "Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of. all these things." The Eternal knows 
His human children, understands their situation in the 
actual world, and concedes their need of a thousand 
things of which money is the symbol. Jesus put the 
stamp of legitimacy on gold. He did not scorn rich 
men as thieves; He reserved that designation for the 
envious and unjust who break through and take what 
others accumulate by industry and virtue. We are 
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not following the example of Christ, or expressing His 
spirit, when we indulge in unmitigated condemnations 
of gold and greatness. At a glance we perceive that 
the pursuit of wealth is a chief factor in the evolution 
of civilization, and what is most to the point is not 
crude invective against riches, but rather that we show 
the just laws of their possession and working. One 
of the things specially desirable in the modem pulpit 
is that it should emulate the sanity of its Master, and 
bring into the moral world the delicate balances and 
measurements to which we owe so much in the world 
of science, exactly discriminating in questions of duty. 
Our Lord, who was familiar with the opulent com- 
merce of His age as it passed through Galilee, did not 
with all His spiritual doctrine and holy ideals trample 
such traffic under foot; but, admitting its legitimacy 
and mission, He defined the true relations in which 
His followers should stand to capital and property. 
Here are the reasonableness and strength of Chris- 
tianity. 

What, then, is it that Christ condemns? Wealth 
as the chief object of life. To set financial success 
before moral excellence, to sacrifice character to cash, 
to build a big barn rather than to nourish a big soul, 
to covet a purple robe rather than a white one, — this 
is the temper, the ideal, the career, that Jesus Christ 
censures and forbids. What is it that He enjoins? 
We must decline wealth gained by any compromise of 
conscience or sacrifice of peace ; we must not amass it 
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perfection is not life's ideal. Christ has no beatitude 
for the clever. Is the Christian faith, then, contra- 
dictory to mental independence and brilliance? Not 
so. Our Lord is no more unfriendly to culture than 
He is to wealth ; but in His reckoning intellectual dis- 
tinction is not the highest thing, and we must not make 
it the ideal, the master-passion. The one absorbing 
theme of the New Testament is personal, practical 
righteousness. It dares to reckon the good, however 
socially obscure or scholastically inferior, of greater 
rank than the most brilliantly gifted. It sets itself to 
expound and establish moral worth, and will see and 
consider nothing else. The writers of the Epistles 
knew all about the crowns and garlands reserved for 
poets, athletes, and heroes; yet the only wreath they 
celebrate is the crown of righteousness. They were in 
constant contact with superb pictures, sculpture, and 
architecture; they, however, recognize no beauty ex- 
cept that of holiness. They were familiar with illus- 
trious scholars, orators, and philosophers; but they 
bestow their whole praise on the simple believer who 
keeps himself unspotted from the world. Many critics 
can never forgive St. Paul, on his visit to Athens, for 
not devoting a chapter to the artistic glories of the 
city. 

Must this intense insistence on character to the ex- 
clusion of everything else be regarded as a defect in 
the New Testament? Not if our Lord is to be our 
authority. "Seek ye first His kingdom, and His right- 
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eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you." 
Let character be the master-passion, in the spirit of 
godliness follow out the culture of every intellectual 
power and aptitude; and noble learning, science, art, 
craftsmanship, poetry, music, and literature shall be 
added unto you. It is often repeated that great litera- 
ture and art demand a certain measure of license. 
Against this society needs continually to renew its pro- 
test. It is boldly argued that the poet must not be a 
puritan. Mr. le Gallienne, in the preface to a little 
book entitled In Memory of Robert Burns, puts in a 
plea for this antinomianism. **Well-ordered feelings, 
a balanced mind, and regular habits have seldom re- 
sulted in poetry, hardly ever in poetry of the highest 
order." Is this so? What of Dante^ Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning, and other of the chiefest 
minstrels? Burns was none the better for his in- 
teniperance, he was unspeakably the worse; it only 
dimmed his magnificent powers; and supreme poetry 
never owes anything to the inspirations of sensuality. 
It is impossible to review the maimed music, tarnished 
beauty, and marred grandeur of so much literature 
that would have been supremely great had it only been 
pure, without being acutely conscious of the mighty 
injustice that unrighteousness has done us. The same 
plea for licentiousness is urged in regard to art. Great 
painters must not be cramped and chilled by the rules 
of a meagre and gloomy morality; absolute antino- 
mianism is indispensable to supreme art. '1 do not 
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know what morality in art is," writes one of this 
school. It is a part of the awful mystery of iniquity 
that the sense of beauty has been so strangely per- 
verted and pressed into the service of sin ! A recent 
traveller in Mexico tells how he came across a dead 
skunk in the forest, and of his surprise at some of the 
creatures attracted by the carrion. "Beautiful butter- 
flies, with wings shot with hues of purple, hovered and 
alighted upon the ill-smelling bones, and lingered in 
the vicinity all day, as if the odour were that of some 
exquisite flower." After the same fashion lovers of 
the beautiful, as though under some spell, will linger 
about the unclean, making it the centre of their affec- 
tion and the theme of their eloquence and pencil. 

How wonderfully in our lifetime has God poured 
contempt on this folly ! Fifty years ago Jean Frangois 
Millet was painting pictures which have become fa- 
mous throughout the world. He was no Bohemian ; he 
did not luxuriate in the purple light and perfumed air 
of passionate pleasure. The salaciousness of Greece 
and Rome was abhorrent to him. He forsook the 
voluptuous city to dwell in rustic scenes. He was a 
life-long student and lover of the Bible, and his con- 
duct throughout was grave, blameless, and devout. 
Yet he painted the masterpieces of the age: pictures 
replete with power, pathos, and poetry ; visions of sol- 
emn delight which charm the whole world, and for the 
possession of which nations contend. Where are the 
boasted canvases of the men who scorned morality, and 
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whose art was spotted by the flesh? They rot in obliv- 
ion, where all things must rot which lack the salt 
of truth and purity. Millet with "The Angelus," 
"The Gleaners," "The Man with the Hoe," "The 
Winnower," "The Sower," and similar triumphs, was 
God Almighty's retort to the banal piffle of fleshly art. 
"He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord 
shall have them in derision." Righteousness does not 
sterilize art; the pure in life and imagination see the 
best of everything, painting it, singing it, and embalm- 
ing it in golden speech. 

"The world was made for nothing other than to pro- 
duce a beautiful book," writes a literary enthusiast. 
And poor Oscar Wilde, in that last pathetic prison- 
book, asks, "Is there anything so desirable as to write 
a beautiful book?" Yes: the world was made for a 
higher end than fine literature ; there is something even 
better than a beautiful book. What is that? A beau- 
tiful life. That life may be obscure; it may be spent 
in the simplest conditions, and soon be forgotten ; yet 
true, honest, and kindly, it is the perfection of beauty. 
The glamour of words, colours, marbles, and chords is 
apt to dazzle; but there is a grandeur in the simple 
virtue of the lowliest that is not found in purple rhet- 
oric, prismatic imagery, or miracles of music. No 
essential conflict exists between goodness and genius, 
sanctity and skill, character and craftsmanship; nay, 
they are close akin; yet goodness, sanctity, character 
come first, and all beautiful things miss the last magic 
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if they lack the spiritual gleam. Steadily maintain 
this point in an age when knowledge and cleverness 
are being honoured and pursued as never before. Let 
us do complete justice to the intellect, and yet have the 
courage to insist that conscience and character in the 
sight of God are the primary quest ; that without them 
genius will corrupt, that with them intellectual life 
passes into strength and splendid fruition. 

3. Character, not pleasure. Pleasure is certainly 
not the ideal of Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount is 
no manifesto of epicureanism, and the advocates of in- 
dulgence are not likely to quote it as giving sanction 
to their doctrine. In the imagination of thousands 
sensuous pleasure occupies the largest place; it is, in 
fact, the serious business of life. Their last satisfac- 
tion is found in appetite. How completely does fash- 
ion entrance others ! They know little more of God's 
universe than is reflected in the mirror. Amusements 
occupy myriads more. The horizon is narrowed down 
to the circus. The universe is a theatre, life a stage, 
and all men players. "The desire of the eye, the lust 
of the flesh, and the pride of life" comprehend their 
world, purpose, and hope. It may be grosser or more 
refined, but life is wholly absorbed in sensation and 
passion. All of which implies the degeneration and 
destruction of the higher elements of our nature. On 
all sides it is agreed that carnal indulgence is inimical 
to intellectual clearness and energy; it cannot, there- 
fore, be otherwise than that it is even more fatal to 
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the iiite instincts and processes of the spiritual nature. 
Bienstock found that the soil of the strawberry beds 
in his garden contained the bacilli of tetanus ; not less 
perilous are the tempting groiuids of sensational in- 
dulgence in all directions, the delicate delights of the 
flesh subtly poisoning the soul. Our Lord gives not 
the remotest sanction to this ideal of life. "Be hot 
anxious for yout life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall dtihk ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on." 
And the whole course of Christ's career and teaching 
showed that, wherever ultimate satisfaction is foUnd, 
it must not be sought in sensual and sensuous things. 

On the other hand, our Lord was no ascetic. The 
ascetic has no more right to claim the Sermon on the 
Mount than the epicurean has. We canqot truly con- 
sider and estimate this vast, rich world, and conclude 
that the ascetic ideal harmonizes with the order of 
creation. These multitudinous things of beauty and 
sweetness were certainly designed for enjoyment. It 
is impossible to believe that the opulent and glorious 
wbrld is merely a soul-trap, and that the riches of the 
climates and seasons partake of the natut-e of tetnpta- 
tioh. An ingenious horticulturist is at this moment 
busy attempting to improve certain aspects of nature : 
he has created a spineless cactus, made scentless spe- 
cies of plants odoriferous, and even those with a 
naturally disagreeable odour like the dahlia to produce 
the sweet perfume of the magnolia. From mere weeds 
be has educed neW and ttiagnilicent blooins and fruits ; 
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and, finally, he has charmed into being an everlasting 
flower. But if the ascetic conception of life be correct, 
our eflforts ought to be in an opposite direction. We 
should labour to reduce the glory of the world — to 
drive out the painted birds by the sparrow, to substi- 
tute the croak of the raven for the song of the nightin- 
gale, to infect the rose with the scent of fungi, and by 
earth-bom fogs to sober the stuishine into sadness. 
Could we be guilty of such an effort, it would mani- 
festly identify us with the insane who betray their 
malady by fiercely uprooting any flower that may hap- 
pen to spring within their reach. Jesus Christ gave 
no countenance to this morbid ideal. His appreciation 
of the lily showed His pure sense of beauty, the turn- 
ing of the water into wine at the wedding-feast His 
sympathy with the festive sentiment; the acceptance 
of the breaking of the alabaster box of spikenard im- 
plied a legitimate use of luxury. Taking His place 
at the table of the rich Pharisee, He consecrated the 
social entertainment; going forth "out of the city 
every evening" identified Him with suburban life; by 
His friendship with the household of Bethany domes- 
ticity was rendered sacred; and the soldiers casting 
lots for the seamless robe by a sudden side-light shows 
that even the dress of our Lord was not without beauty 
and value. The Master's teaching corresponded with 
His personal habits; it contains no suspicion of scep- 
ticism touching th^ beauty and joy of human life. He 
who clothed the lilies like Solomon does not design to 
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dress His children like Jeremiah, and the mission of 
Jesus Christ was not to destroy the natural law, but 
to fulfil it. The genius of our Lord diffused through 
the whole of the Gospels a delightful and an unmistak- 
able aroma of pure humanity, which is absolutely ab- 
sent from the atmosphere of asceticism. 

What, then, did our Lord teach respecting pleasure ? 
That whilst it is legitimate, a necessity arising out of 
the very constitution of things, it must not be the first 
or chief object of life. "Seek ye first His kingdom, 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you." The thought of enjoyment must 
not become the loadstone of life, but the sense of duty 
in the sight of God. True character, that is Christian 
character, must be clearly seen, passionately desired, 
and sought after through any and every sacrifice. The 
faith of Jesus Christ does not demand that we disre- 
gard the ordinary desires, affections, and appetites of 
human nature, but that we condition all our natural 
human propensities by the claims of a divine righteous- 
ness. He does not put His disciples into the painful 
position of contradicting the riches and loveliness of 
the creation. He does not discredit the great factors 
of civilization — wealth, culture, and enjoyment; nor 
does He attempt to uproot those instincts for power, 
knowledge, and pleasure which are deeply planted in 
our nature : but He enjoins righteousness as the primal 
and cardinal solicitude of the soul, and promises that 
wherever holiness of thought and conduct is main- 
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tained all things of beauty, love, and joy shall follow. 
The love of righteousness protects from whatever is 
false, base, or selfish in pleasure. The love of right- 
eousness enables us to regulate the whole sphere of 
legitimate things and their uses, to find the always 
delicate line of moderation. The love of righteousness 
secures ineffable peace and blessedness when natural 
delights cease and the last rose of life's summer lies 
withered and dead. 

Whatever jeopardizes purity and temperance, and 
wars with high thinking, whatever qualifies one's 
power for good, gratifies the lower self and life dt 
the expense of the upper, and sullies thought and feel- 
ing, let it be sternly and promptly renounced. Pleas- 
ure divorced from truth and purity is a mocking 
lie. "Glory, honour, and peace to every mart that 
worketh good." Purity, sceptred queen, leads on the 
gay pageant; the virgins her companions — smilitig 
quiet, jewelled honour, plenty with both hands full, 

m 

the sisterhood of beauty, rosy mirth, song and sport, 
flower-crowned love — follow after. The less we fetter 
ourselves with rules and vows the better; the more 
entirely we walk in the power and freedom of the 
Spirit the better. "All things are ours" ; and the truest 
and safest way to possess our possessions is to fear 
God, drink deeply into the spirit of oUr Master, keep 
the soul strong and clear, and to recognize vividly and 
hourly the claims of high character, noble duty, and 
the service of our generation. 



VIII 

THE MASTER-FORCE IN CHARAC- 
TER AND CIVILIZATION 

And ez^erything shall live whither the riifer cometh, — Ezbk. 
xlvii. 9. 

THE prophet beholds in vision a stream issuing 
from the Temple buildings, and flowing 
eastwards until it falls into the Dead Sea, 
making even those fatal waters rich with life. In the 
first instance this mystic river was a symbol of the 
miraculous tratisfot-rtiation which the pioiis Jew ex- 
pected the land of Canaatl to undergo iti order to fit it 
for the habitation of Jehovah's ransomed people. The 
prophets chetished the expectation that one day, when 
Isrslel was wholly obedient, God would reiiew the face 
of nature, and all Palestine would blossom like the 
rose. This mystic stream, however, demands a larger 
interpretation. The thought of Israel anticipated the 
time when the Messiah would send forth a tide of liv- 
ing influence through the nations, cleansing their cor- 
ruptions, and making everything in human life atld 
society to realize its ideal. The seer of Pattnos gives 
the final significance of Ezekiel's vision: "And he 
showed Itte a pure tiVer of Water of life, clear as ctys- 
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taly proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and on either 
side of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month : and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations." Under the vivifying influence of the 
gospel of Christ the most hopeless lands and classes 
revive, and the blasted regions of wickedness become 
as the garden of the Lord. Here, then, is the thought 
I desire to enforce, namely, that the influences which 
alone can purify the world are spiritual, and flow from 
God in Christ. 

I. Spirituality in Relation to Personal Char- 
acter. 

That momentous issues depend upon personal char- 
acter most will acknowledge. A few thinkers set 
intellectual perfection above moral quality; but 
thoughtful men generally concede the supremacy 
of character. True morality requires peculiar inspi- 
ration ; it can live only as it is rooted in the spirit and 
draws its life from eternity. Secularism scouts this 
fundamental Christian conviction. It smilingly pro- 
tests, "What a wonderful being your poor mortal is ! 
Nothing will satisfy him except divinities, eternities, 
infinities, heavens, hells, boundless hopes and fears. 
Surely it is a mistake to suppose that we poor creatures 
need this portentous apparatus, these mighty stimula- 
tions; certainly we can keep ourselves in order and 
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behave decently without these mighty motives and pres- 
sures !" To the carnal eye we may appear poor crea- 
tures : yet we strongly hold that these far-reaching and 
solemn beliefs are essential ; we cannot get on without 
them. One of these days we walk in the fields, and 
there on the sod grows a daisy — wee, simple, modest 
bloom. But when we come to think, what a costly 
flower it is! It owes its shape to the action of that 
vast, terrible law of gravitation which works through 
all the realms of space; to refresh it the ocean yields 
its virtue, to vivify it electric forces sweep through the 
planet, to colour it millions of vibrations agitate the 
light ether, to build it up and perfect it requires an orb 
five hundred times bigger than all the planets put 
together, a million and a half times bigger than the 
earth itself. "Vain daisy, will not less than this do for 
you ?" says the critic. No ; less will not do : it demands 
the sun, the sea, the imperial force of gravitation, 
electricity, and light, or it will not grow, or it grows a 
misshapen, discoloured thing. In infidel eyes mortals 
appear poor creatures; nevertheless we require im- 
mense stimulations and restraints for our security and 
perfecting, and any attempt to narrow our sky means 
moral impoverishment and ruin. 

Dynamics of the most mysterious and magnificent 
order and of sublimest intensity are necessary to con- 
vert the possibilities of human nature into actualities. 
Too often morality is discussed as though it were alto- 
gether a gjnestion of sufficient knowledge, of good 
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judgment and common sense; motality means utility, 
and must be determined by prudence : show people that 
their interest and happiness are best secured by virtu- 
ous conduct, and they will pursue the right pathway. 
All that we require is a "perfect perception of policy." 
But these philosophers ignore patent and potent facts 
of human nature; the blinding power of desire, the 
sophistry of selfishness, the madness of lust, the defi- 
ance of self-will, the irrationality of temper and impa- 
tience, the illusions of a wanton fancy, the overwhelm- 
ing insistence of immediate gain and pleasure — ^all 
these must be withstood and mastered before we can 
do the just, the noble, and the pure ; and only in large 
spiritual considerations and influences do we find our- 
selves equal to the emergency. These spiritual con- 
siderations and influences at their highest are supplied 
by the Christian faith. 

Elaborate moral codes existed at the period of the 
Advent. The various virtues were defined ; they were 
described with great precision and beauty, and were 
enforced by eloquent arguments : yet these ethical sys- 
tems failed to assert themselves, they lacked the 
authority and energy to defy unfriendly environments, 
they remained literature, they could not take root, 
grow, bloom, and prevail. A modern traveller through 
the wild wastes of country beyond Tripoli reports that 
in the dtserts he came upon extensive patches of bril- 
liantly coloured flowers: although growing in the 
dried-Up torrent-beds of a land from which the scorch- 
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ing sky had licked up every atom of moisture, the flow- 
ers were apparently in vivid and mysterious bloom. 
Upon nearer approach the traveller found the unique 
phenomenon explained. The flowers had been actu- 
ally mummified in the drought and heat, and with their 
natural tints preserved were permanent as though cut 
in paper. Thus the Hterature of classic lands surprises 
us with patches of brilliantly coloured moral teaching 
in apparently living bloom; but closer examination 
shows its artificiality — it was little more than specu- 
lative, academic, traditional ; and although it exhibited 
the natural expression and tints of the virtues, it had, 
like the petrified flowers of the desert, no vitality. 
What a mighty change followed the coming of our 
Lord! "Everything shall live whither the river 
Cometh." Revealing the holy God, the eternal uni- 
verse, the spirituality of human nature, and pouring 
forth on humanity the Holy Spirit, our Lord put a 
soul into morality : He gave it a sound root, planted it 
in a vital soil, and henceforth the righteousness of man 
was superseded by the righteousness of God. The vir- 
tues, as they bloom thickly in the Epistles of Paul and 
Peter, of John and James, are no scentless desert 
patches of petrified flowers ; the reader finds himself in 
a choice garden, he listens to the music of the water, 
and charity, temperance, purity, justice, patience, and 
a hundred other graces display the lustre and sparkle 
of life : they grow like roses, shine like lilies, smell like 
lavender. The difference is simply infinite between the 
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morality of the old world and the holiness of the 
New Testament — ^it is the measureless distance that 
stretches between the living and the dead. 

The Evangelical Church is often accused of being 
defective on the ethical side, but unjustly so. Our 
duty is, first of all, to insist on those spiritual doctrines 
without which virtue has no root, force, or perma- 
nence. In the front of St. John's Gospel occurs our 
Lord's conversation with Nicodemus, and everywhere 
the great Teacher is more intent upon the spiritual 
doctrine which underlies all morality than He is in 
the description, analysis, or enforcement of the sev- 
eral virtues. Conversion supplies personal practical 
righteousness with its living, sustaining root. The 
moral delinquencies which afflict the world spring out 
of the irrationality, weakness, and wilfulness of the 
individual, and in a new heart and a right spirit are 
the potency and promise of all righteousness. Practi- 
cal morality is shallow and precarious indeed except 
when the expression of a renewed nature. "Let him 
know, that he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins." And only as we persist to 
preach the great spiritual doctrines do we kindle and 
maintain the enthusiasm essential to truly virtuous life. 
"No heart is pure that is not passionate; no virtue is 
safe that is not enthusiastic," wrote Professor Seeley ; 
and it is certain that no theory of utilitarian morality 
can kindle such enthusiasm or keep it burning. The 
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sun is needed here, not the aurora borealis. The 
thought of the just and gracious God, the glow of His 
love, the sense of Christ's pure presence and fellow- 
ship, the uplifting hope of immortality, are necessary 
to excite and feed the holy fire. Let, then, spiritual 
doctrine have its full commanding action in our per- 
sonal life, and we shall not lack strength or beauty. 
Let us also earnestly proclaim the great supernatural 
truths, so that the conventional morality of our times 
may attain the power, pulse, and flush of heavenly 
reality. Could we once persuade men to taste the 
powers of the higher world, decorum, etiquette, pro- 
priety, civility, policy, prudence, and many other 
pretty words, would reappear in the transfigured 
shapes of virtue consummated in the holiness per- 
fected in the fear of God. 

With the spiritual faith of the Lord Jesus we need 
not despair of the most sunken and desolate victims 
and areas of immorality. The river of vision makes 
even the Dead Sea to teem with life. The hopeless- 
ness of our evangelizing efforts is often and confidently 
affirmed ; but we do not for a moment accept the de- 
spairing counsels. The unsympathetic critics argue, 
"Some are bom cripples, others idiots, whilst a third 
class is constitutionally incurably vicious, and there is 
nothing for this unfortunate class except exclusion or 
extinction." The Church of Christ will be the last 
to accept this reasoning. The most striking feature 
of our day is its glorious humanity. We do not despair 
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of the worst of cripples : mechanical ingenuity supplies 
them with legs and arms, and other marvellous substi* 
tutions and repairs; the blind are taken in hand, and 
by the most skilful discipline educated into seeing; the 
dumb are put to school, and hardly less than miracu* 
lously are taught to talk; and even for the idiot we 
build asylums where love and science combine to repair 
the ruin of the brain, and woo reason back to her 
throne. These desperate efforts of mercy are often 
unavailing, and in other cases the cures wrought are 
pathetically incomplete; yet they are the glory of our 
age : we refuse to abandon the most forlorn ; with the 
courage of despair, the fanaticism of hope, we seek to 
save that which is lost. If we act thus in the physical 
and mental worlds, shall we be less devoted dnd enthu- 
siastic in the moral world? Surely this is the special 
sphere of our power and glory. We despair of no 
man ; the great doctrines of God's love, Christ's merit, 
of the Spirit's presence and operation, and of heaven's 
open gate, shall save and sanctify even to the utter- 
most. Spencer Stanhope's great picture in the Man^ 
Chester Art Gallery represents the river of Lethe. On 
the one side of the river miserable, distorted, ghastly, 
withered carcases drop into the flood, whilst on the 
opposite bank they emerge In sunshine and summer, 
young and beautiful, with music and song, walking in 
glory. "Everything shall live whither the river 
Cometh." In this river that Ezekiel and John saw, 
the painter's fancy becomes glorious fact ; the morally 
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diseased, paralyzed, loathsome, perishing, sinking into 
the crystal tide, suffer the most delightful of all 
changes, and henceforth walk in newness of life. 

II. Spirituality in Relation to National Life 
AND Progress. 

The condition of national growth is not material, 
military, nor mental, but spiritual. When the crystal 
river first gushed forth at Pentecost, into what a wild, 
waste desert it ran^ into what a vast Dead Sea it fell I 
Soon, however, the spiritual doctrine vindicated itself, 
and green bits began to relieve the desolate world, and 
the sea of death was sweetened. Wherever the pure 
gospel was preached its virtue was immediately mani- 
fest in raising and beautifying whatever it touched. 
The river of the water of life cleansed the foulness 
of the old paganism. Its efficacy is again seen in the 
Reformatidn of the sixteenth century. In that memo- 
rable period two great streams of influence flowed 
forth. One, intellectual, artistic, and literary, finds 
its representative in Erasmus ; the other, purely spirit- 
ual, is represented by Luther. Which of these move- 
ments brought about that better state of things seen by 
all but the blind? Where two possible causes exist 
it is easy to mistake, and to impute the effect to the 
wrong one. For half a century we have been taught 
that England owes her mild climate to the influence of 
the Gulf Stream ; now we are assured that the Gulf 
Stream as a chief factor in climate is a mere m3rth^ and 
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that we owe everjrthing not to marine but to aerial 
currents. We have hitherto imputed our national 
power and progress to the doctrines of grace pro- 
claimed by Luther. Are we wrong in this? Was it 
Erasmus and culture that saved us? We are not 
wrong. "Erasmus would have impregnated the 
Church with culture, while Luther concentrated at- 
tention on individual mystical doctrines," is the com- 
plaint of the rationalistic school. The fact is that the 
culture represented by Erasmus became identified with 
Roman Catholicism, and Italy, Spain, and Austria, and 
largely France, show the weakness of the intellectual 
movement associated with Erasmus. Holland, Scandi- 
navia, England, Germany, and America demonstrate the 
efficacy of the evangelical truths proclaimed by Luther. 
Mr. Lilly speaks slightingly of Luther because he was 
a peasant. His Master was; and it was because the 
peasant of the sixteenth century took us back to the 
peasant of the first, because he reconducted us to the 
pure river of the water of life, gleaming like crystal, 
that flowed from the throne of God, that the Protestant 
world to-day is the fairest portion of the earth. 

At a later period two other movements and two 
other names challenge attention. Two memorable 
streams of influence flowed forth in the eighteenth 
century; one represented by Voltaire, the other by 
Wesley. Do we owe the immense improvement of 
modern times to the philosopher or to the evangelist? 
Are we to find in spiritual doctrine or in sceptical 
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criticism the origin of what is truly human and pro- 
gressive in modem life ? What has Votairian philoso- 
phy done for France? Quinet argues that the Revolu- 
tion in France failed because the political revolution 
was not preceded by a religious one. Happily in Eng- 
land a religious revolution preceded the political agita- 
tion which secured our larger liberty, and since Wesley 
and Whitefield our civilization has unfolded itself in 
peaceful evolution. Voltaire led his followers to a 
river of blood, a volcanic stream, a current of burn- 
ing, blasting lava, and hosts perished in the awful cata- 
clysm. Wesley turned the river of life through our 
streets and highways, he caused it to flow like a crystal 
Niagara into the Dead Sea of our national corruption, 
and the wilderness became a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field was counted for a forest. Huxley's Life 
and Letters contains an instructive passage bearing on 
this question. The scientist writes: "It is impossible 
to read the early history of the Friends without see- 
ing that George Fox was a person who exerted ex- 
traordinary influence over the men with whom he came 
in contact; and it is equally impossible to discover in 
his copious remains an original thought. Yet before 
his death he had gathered about him a vast body of 
devoted followers, whose patient endurance of perse- 
cution is a marvel. Moreover, the Quakers have exer- 
cised a prodigious influence on later English life." In 
another place Huxley compares Fox with Benjamin 
Franklin; and although the scientist's, sympathies are 
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evidently with Franklin, he acknowledges that Fox 
moved the world, and Franklin did not. Now all this 
is clear enough to men who believe in God, the spirit- 
ual world, the power of the Holy Spirit, and the effi- 
cacy of faith and prayer. If Fox had not an original 
thought, with what did he move the world ? A spirit- 
ual thought. The world is not moved with nothing; 
and he who gfreatly moves it knows a deep secret. 
Benjamin Franklin is famous because whilst flying a 
kite he drew the electric fire from the clouds. George 
Fox established a connection with the higher sky, and 
tapped the fire of Heaven at its fount. 

The Church must vigilantly guard its spiritual 
power. Do not certain things indicate that in these 
days it is not sufficiently alive to this matter? We 
have already spoken of the mummy flowers in the 
dried-up torrent-beds of the desert; and it sometimes 
looks as though the character of the professed disci- 
ples of our Lord were not so distinctly vigorous and 
impressive as we have right to expect. The explana- 
tion of this must be sought in diminished spirituality. 
If the torrent-beds of Zion suffer desiccation, the 
heavenly plants that once throve and bloomed become 
sadly faint and fading. The forms and tints of the 
virtues survive, but they are no longer spontaneous 
and charming. The righteousness of the saints be- 
comes formal ; and when the righteousness of religious 
people savours of artifice,' it is specially unsatisfactory. 
Of all artificial things nothing is so entirely intolera- 
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ble as artificial flowers; and the formal righteousness 
of the saints is virtue in her most disappointing phase. 
And have we not reason to think that the work of the 
Church is often strangely lacking in inspiration and 
enthusiasm? If the river which makes glad the city 
of God dries up, ever3rthing languishes within our 
borders. Our creeds, polity, and ritual are aqueducts 
which more or less retain and convey the vital elc^ 
ments; but when the fresh, full, flowing tide is no 
longer with us, movements are languid, difficulties are 
magnified, and devotion dies. It is exceedingly deplor- 
able that whilst modern science is retiring from the 
materialistic and mechanic point of view, and daily 
inclining more and more to a spiritual view of the uni* 
verse, the Church of God should be moving in exactly 
the opposite direction, and, distrusting her spiritual 
calling, concentrate herself on secular methods and 
appeals. This unhappy policy is telling, and must tell, 
disastrously on her real strength and efficacy. We 
shall save the Church by seeking afresh the throne 
whence the living waters flow. If the things ready 
to die are to revive and to be clothed upon with primi- 
tive energy and virtue, the fountains must be unsealed. 
Only the spiritual power that created the Church can 
keep her alive. 

Everything that concerns the strength and progress 
of the nation or the larger interest of mankind de- 
pends upon the measure of spiritual power possessed 
by the Church. Numerous methods are recommended 
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for the improvement of society. It is proposed to 
marry us scientifically, so that in process of time our 
cities will be peopled with athletes and beauties ; others 
hope to create a new earth by purely intellectual dis- 
cipline ; whilst perhaps the majority expect ever)i:hing 
from more skilful political adjustments: but whatever 
may be effected in these directions, at last all econom- 
ical and political problems will be solved in personal 
regeneration— that is, in a higher moral type ; and there 
is no name given under heaven by which men can be 
saved but by the name of Christ. The purification of 
the world, the bringing in of the golden age, is delight- 
fully simple and absolutely certain. Statesmen and 
philosophers elaborate profound schemes with the view 
of introducing universal contentment and harmony; 
yet nothing is more transparently simple. Good 
fathers, pure mothers, obedient children, just masters, 
honest servants, and — the New Jerusalem! We have 
reminded ourselves of what was accomplished in the 
past by intensely spiritual men and movements, and 
similar causes will again be equal to similar eflfects. 
The eighteenth century witnessed a gracious revival of 
personal spiritual religion; and in the nineteenth fol- 
lowed a revival in learning, commerce, wealth, art, 
science, literature, political liberty, and national great- 
ness. Let a revival of genuine godliness distinguish 
the twentieth century, and the twenty-first may prove 
the golden age. Magical is the power of water ! *'For 
there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
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sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will 
not cease. Though the root thereof wax old in the 
earth and the stock thereof die in the ground; yet 
through the scent of water it will bud, and put forth 
boughs like a plant." The "scent" is enough — ^the deli- 
cate spray, the elusive vapour, dew-drops, a sprinkle 
of the shower, effect surprising resurrections and 
transfigurations. So everything lives whither the 
spiritual river streams — ^its very "scent" vivifies art, 
philosophy, industry, poetry, and whatever else goes 
to the making of civilization. 



IX 



THE SCHOOL OF CHARACTER 

Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for when he 
hath been approved, he shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord promised to them that love Him. — ^Jas. i. 12. 

WE are agreed that life is full of difficulty. 
The school is not without a playground, 
the strenuousness is relieved, we enjoy 
intervals of rest and refreshment; yet trial and disci- 
pline are the great features of the present time. A 
representative schoolmaster contends that every boy 
ought to have at least one thiirg to do that he heartily 
dislikes; and it is the rule in some ecclesiastical col- 
leges that each student shall have special duties as- 
signed which are known to be peculiarly distasteful to 
him. This arrangement is liberally carried out in the 
curriculum of human life. The things of trial con- 
stitute the very body of duty. Our calling and expe- 
rience are full of what is uncongenial, irritating, irk- 
some, and painful. How inevitable these trials are! 
They are not accidents, exceptions, surprises; they 
arise out of the very constitution of things — ^we are 
bom to trouble as the sparks fly upward. How mani- 
fold these trials are! They spring from different 
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sources, and are of diverse kinds, and confront us in 
all spheres — we are troubled on every side. How 
persistent these trials are ! Frcwn youth to years they 
challenge us. They vary with the stages of the pil- 
grimage; but uncertainty, vexation, loss, sickness, and 
a thousand cares attend us from the cradle to the 
grave. The pessimist goes as far as to say that, had 
the world been just a trifle worse than it is, life would 
have been impossible. Without going to this length, 
the most optimistic must allow that trial — stem, un- 
ceasing trial— constitutes the great feature of human 
life. 

Strangely enough, St. James hails this condition of 
things with lively satisfaction. One might have ex- 
pected that he would have bemoaned our lot and con- 
doled with his suffering brethren ; this is what unhappy 
men have done all down the ages, and what they are 
doing now. On the contrary, the apostle regards the 
state of trial as a privileged state, one that we must 
acutely appreciate; instead of condoling with each 
other we ought to congratulate each other. "Count 
it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into mani- 
fold temptations." "Blessed is the man that endur- 
eth temptation." So far from mourning and lamen- 
tation, he greets the stern ordeal with a smile, he 
discerns in it only gain and joyfulness. Let us see 
wherein lies the justification of this optimistic inter- 
pretation of life. 
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I. The Design of the Ordeal is Gracious. 

In so many words St. James declares that this scene 
of trial is a school of spiritual and moral training. We 
are not victims of purposeless suffering ; the variations 
of circumstance, the fluctuations of fortune, the fric- 
tions and infelicities of life, the blows which stagger 
us, the bruises of mind and heart over which we weep, 
all stand related to our higher nature, and seek its 
perfecting. There is a threefold design in the scheme 
of suffering. 

First, to ascertain the reality of our apparent faith 
and goodness. How far do we really believe in God 
and in His government? in His presence, love, and 
faithfulness ? To what extent are our virtues based on 
conviction and sympathy? Are we genuinely true, 
just, pure, kind, or are our virtues chiefly apparent — 
matters of imitation, reflection, policy, or artifice? We 
are all too much inclined to rest in superficialities and 
insincerities which are full of deadly danger. A dis- 
tinguished French naturalist, when speaking of the 
habits of the mason-bee, reports that whenever or 
wherever it builds, it invariably selects a solid basis. 
It will build on bare stones, brick, glass, almost any- 
where, but its nest must be firmly planted. It decid- 
edly declines the stucco of our houses. The sapient 
creature, fearing the ruin of her cells, refuses to en- 
trust them to a precarious support, and leaves the 
stucco severely alone. How unlike to this are we in 
the treatment of our highest life and hopes ! We are 
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surprisingly ready to trust vast issues to the sand. We 
do not display half the sense of the bee, and lightly 
rest the soul on stucco— on the shallow, the unreal, the 
impermanent; ease, facility, and comfort are all we 
think about. The trials of life feelingly persuade us 
what we are, free us from illusions and vanities, and 
drive us back on the rock-truths of eternity. "And 
thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy 
God hath led thee these forty years in the wilderness, 
that He might humble thee, to prove thee, to know 
what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep 
His commandments, or no." The sea of troubles with 
which we perforce contend delivers us from mere 
notions, awakens us to the actualities of our state and 
position, and, if we are teachable, roots and grounds 
us in precious realities of faith and character. We say 
that we believe when our faith is merely traditional — 
we only think that we believe; we judge that we are 
righteous when our goodness is only conventional ; but 
the storm and stress of life search us out, and warn 
us to build upon the impregnable. There is a vast dif- 
ference, indeed, between theoretic religion and experi- 
mental. As a wise and devout thinker expresses it, 
"We learn nothing from theory. Everything of value 
to us must be a suffered experience; otherwise, little 
or nothing is acquired. All evolution is through suf- 
fering, and there is no other mode of advancement 
and progress." 
A second part of the ordeal is to free character, so 
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far as it is sincere and true, from base alloys. Gold 
is never found quite pure — ^the very purest still needs 
purification; and human nature at its best estate yet 
needs cleansing. "'Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse Thou me from secret faults." Is not all the 
discipline of life an answer to this impassioned prayer ? 
By penetrating, analysing, expulsive, and refining 
visitations. Heaven seeks to free the soul from the last 
base atom. In connection with the pearl fisheries on 
the coast of the Indian Ocean most repulsive sights are 
witnessed. Pearls are not found in the gorgeous shells 
which decorate our parlours, but in coarse bivalves, 
the most defective of their species. Dredged from the 
depths, these unsightly shells are piled in oozing heaps 
and left to the action of the sun. Henceforth the 
neighbourhood is not frequented by the dainty. The 
malodorous mass suggests anjrthing but a jewel-heap ; 
in every way it is distressing to the senses as it lies for 
weeks fermenting in the sun. The process is, how- 
ever, at last complete, and the gem, rescued from its 
unclean associations, is borne away to display its spot- 
less beauty in elect places. Is not this a parable of the 
moral processes going on in our midst, and which ex- 
plain and redeem the ugliness and painfulness of so 
much human life? The seething city is no more a 
pleasing spectacle than the shell-heaps by the Oriental 
sea, and to the carnal eye no more promising. Judged 
from the aesthetic standpoint the aspects of society are 
mainly mean, vulgar, and afflictive. The cynic sneers. 
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the philosopher is puzzled, the humane weep, at the 
sight of the toiling, sorrowful multitude. Regarding 
only the sordid surface of society, its employments, 
cares, and sufferings, it is a melancholy and repulsive 
scene, not suggesting in the faintest degree the pre- 
cious, the beautiful, or the pure. Only when we mark 
the moral motive of the present order of things can 
we understand and accept the repellent phases of 
human life and society. The pearl is being detached 
from its coarse matrix. In other words, by humiliat- 
ing situations, by painful fermentations of experience 
and circumstance, by judgments and sorrows which 
lay us in the dust, the jewel is being freed from the 
refuse and prepared for the light. Let us not cherish 
any disgust at life, or despise its apparent poverty, 
insignificance, and fatuity. It is not what it seems; 
it is infinitely more. The debris of the sea hides treas- 
ure for the goldsmith and jeweller; and under cover 
of humiliating and bitter trials God prepares the pa- 
tient soul as a jewel for Himself. The angels who 
carried Lazarus into Abraham's bosom discovered a 
rare gem in the chambers of a noisome shell ; and this 
process of exaltation never ceases. "These which are 
arrayed in the white robes, who are they, and whence 
came they? . . . These are they which come out of 
the great tribulation, and they washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb." The liv- 
ing, lovely pearls of God cleansed through painful 
discipline! So far from resenting the trials which 
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afflict us, let us only be anxious that their purpose of 
deeper sanctification may be accomplished. "From all 
your iilthiness will I cleanse you." The daily ordeal 
of life is God's way of fulfilling His promise. Let us 
co-operate with Him. "Having therefore these prom- 
ises, beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all defile- 
ment of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear 
of God." 

Finally, the long unremitting ordeal of life is di- 
rected to the perfecting of whatever in us is good and 
pure. What is right may be incipient, what is sound 
may be unripe, and we pass whole programmes of dis- 
cipline that the root of the matter being in us it shall 
unfold and mature into all the fruits of the Spirit. 
"The proof of your faith worketh patience; and let 
patience have its perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, lacking in nothing." As the potter puts 
the vase into the oven so that out of frailty it may be- 
come strong, that mere clay may be changed to opal, 
that evanescent colours may become vitrified and in- 
delible, and the whole fabric be glorified and made 
worthy of the palaces of kings; so the divine Potter 
subjects us to one furnace after another until the work 
of His hands becomes the image of His thought, 
divinely perfect and beautiful, worthy of His palace 
and presence. Life is an immense, intricate, manifold, 
unceasing chastening, to perfect our nature so myste- 
riously rich in glorious possibilities. What a hopeless 
puzzle everything becomes if this is not the explana- 
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tion ! It is the explanation. Our deepest thought and 
experience assure us of it. 

II. The Measure of the Ordeal is Just. 

It is a matter of common belief that the present 
condition of things is too severe for many, and that 
failure on their part is inevitable. Carlyle gives ex- 
pression to this belief: "The Dead are all holy to us, 
even they that were base and wicked when alive. Their 
baseness and wickedness was not They, was but the 
heavy and unmanageable Environment that lay round 
them, with which they fought unprevailing ; they (the 
ethereal God-given Force that dwelt in them, and was 
their Self) have now shuffled off that heavy Environ- 
ment, and are free and pure." This interpretation of 
life is precisely contrary to the teaching of St. James ; 
yet it commends itself to many. As certain trees will 
not grow and blossom in a foreign clime, so it is sup- 
posed that particular personalities cannot develop their 
potential good because of the inordinate severity of 
circumstance. All will be well as soon as they enter a 
congenial sphere. We readily admit that abnormal in- 
stances of humanity occur, and with the responsibility 
and destiny of these a stranger does not intermeddle ; 
the mysterious working of physiological and psycho- 
logical infirmity we cannot follow, and with confidence 
and hope morbid life may be left with the righteous 
Judge. But for normal humanity we cannot accept 
Carlyle's doctrine. The environment is often heavy, 
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never unmanageable ; the situation demands resolution, 
yet we are convinced that the brave fighter never con- 
tends unprevailingly. It is impossible to think that 
just Heaven will ever ordain for us an ordeal in ex- 
cess of our capacity. Injustice and irrationality have 
no place in the government of the world, and we can- 
not therefore believe that any temptation exceeds our 
measure. True, the tests to which God submits His 
children are sometimes profound and piercing; but 
hours of strain and agony are meant to demonstrate 
His faithfulness and their genuineness, to show His 
grace and perfect their beauty, not to put them to 
shame. 

You were used 
To say extremity was the trier of spirits; 
That common chances common men could bear; 
That when the sea was calm all boats alike 
ShoW'd mastership in floating. 

"Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial among you, which cometh upon you to prove you, 
as though a strange thing happened unto you"; but 
be sure that it shall not be beyond what you are able 
to bear. 

Yet life generally does not wear the sterner aspect. 
It is not the design of Heaven to inflict upon us all 
but the last straw; with as little pain as possible it 
effects the desired moral end. "He doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men." Some one 
has spoken of "the hardness of God's love"; but it 
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is just as true to speak of the gentleness of His hard- 
ness. Engineers study with extreme care the strength 
of material, and the theory of strains ; they make elab- 
orate calculations respecting wind pressure, oscillating 
stresses, working loads, riveting, and whatever con- 
cerns the capabilities of girders, pillars, and plates. 
Are we not persuaded in our deepest self that a far 
nicer theory of strains is understood and consulted by 
Him who trieth the spirits? He knoweth our frame, 
all the secrets of the soul, and will never mar us in 
the making. It certainly concerns an obscure world, in 
which nothing can be verified by experiment or obser- 
vation; yet it would be irrational to believe that He 
who has established the exquisite adjustments of the 
material universe ever mistakes in the proportions of 
the interior universe, and ordains a cruel environment. 
Ingenious physicists have been investigating the 
"measurements of pain": the relative sensitiveness of 
male and female, of the wealthier and the poorer 
classes. But how vulgar and blundering, of necessity, 
must be the experiments of science in the ethereal 
realm! The scales and gauges of specialists are of 
incredible refinement; yet the delicacy of the soul 
baffles all research, and makes the most marvellous in- 
struments of precision absurd. He who "weigheth the 
spirits/' and controls the scheme of human trial, alone 
knoweth the mysteries of human sensibility and emo- 
tion, the mysteries of the individual constitution, and 
where the limits of temptation must be fixed. Wisdom 
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and graciousness ever determine these limits. A whole 
world of difference stretches between the Christian con- 
ception of the discipline of life softened by divine 
sympathy and the crushed souls of Greek tragedy. 
"Though He cause grief, yet will He have compassion 
according to the multitude of His mercies." 

The sense of the exhausting severity of life to a very 
large extent is the consequence of defective apprecia- 
tion of the grace of God. We forget that inward 
strengthening makes worldly ordeals light. The New 
Testament does not dwell on the frailty of human 
nature. The plaintive reflection of the psalmist — ^**He 
knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust" 
— has hardly any recognition in the Gospels and 
Epistles. In the conception of Christ and His apostles 
human nature is heroic, capable of enduring any trial, 
going forth conquering and to conquer. The primi- 
tive Christians did not pity themselves, or pity one 
another, nor did they wear the general aspect of men 
fainting under an insupportable burden ; a life of great 
trial, an environment of exceptional severity, was al- 
most forgotten by them in the sublime strength and 
enthusiasm which they realized in the love of Christ, 
the grace of the Spirit, and the vision of heaven. The 
law of nature does not soften climate and circumstance 
to meet the frailty of bird and beast ; but on the con- 
trary, the creatures develop fresh strength and aptitude 
to equal the exacting environment. The wind is not 
tempered to the shorn lamb; the lamb develops an- 
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other and thicker fleece. . Thus it is no part of the pur- 
pose of Christianity to reduce the severity of life out 
of consideration for the comfort and safety of sickly 
souls; its far more philosophical method is by spiritual 
invigoration to dwarf mountains and make rough 
places smooth. "Difficulties are the playthings of 
heroes," and the grace of God makes heroes. In- 
stead of bemoaning our lot, let us energize and 
fortify the life of the soul by waiting on God and 
by being filled with His fullness. It is astonishing 
what the feeblest can bear and brave, once uplifted by 
the breath divine. Dewar declares that "a butterfly 
can live through intenser cold than a man" ; and timid, 
fainting, fluttering ones who fear to perish if the wind 
should blow on them, triumph over the bitterest condi- 
tions, once they have learned the secret of strength in 
the inner man. 

III. The Compensation of the Ordeal is 
Splendid. 

"Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for 
when he hath been approved, he shall receive the crown 
of life." None may say all that is meant by the crown- 
ing benediction ; it suggests indefinite advantage. The 
struggle with difficulty works nobleness into our na- 
ture, fitting us for kingship in coming worlds and ages. 
This is the grand teaching of the New Testament. 
And the more intense the struggle, the more splendid 
the reward. Ruskin remarks: "No people has ever 
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attained the higher stages of art-skill except at a period 
of its civilization which was sullied by frequent, vio- 
lent, and even monstrous crime." And he accounts 
for this on the ground that the good and beautiful are 
developed to their highest by contention with the evil 
and ugly. Those who were true to goodness and beauty 
in dark days, who in the love of the true and pure 
endured a fierce antagonism with the base and ghastly, 
rose to the highest perfection of artistic achievement. 
The New Testament declares that this is true in char- 
acter, and that the highest and brightest citizens of 
eternity came out of great tribulation. 

The crown is not for those who shirk trial. Some 
withdraw from active life on the ground of a shy, 
shrinking, sensitive temper; many adopt a cloistered 
life on directly religious considerations; others, less 
noble, eschew the arena of conflict so that they may 
enjoy life's pleasures whilst avoiding a manful strug- 
gle with its toil and sorrow. All are wrong, seriously 
wrong. "Blessed is the man that endureth trial." Gk)d 
in His elect love has pitched us right into the middle 
of things, and crowded our days with interests and 
solicitudes. No injustice is done us; the design is 
most generous ; we are the favourites of Heaven. The 
city is a huge noisy schoolroom, with rough benches, 
puzzling slates, books tasking the aching brain, exact- 
ing ushers, and chastening rods; but the education 
none may miss without infinite loss. Let us not play 
truant from the school of character on any pretence 
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whatever. Be thankful for a strenuous life. Be faith- 
ful. Earn a good degree. 

The crown is not for them who fail in trial. What 
is character worth that cannot sustain trial? The 
chain or anchor that snaps in the testing-house is 
scrap, the crock that cracks in the furnace is consigned 
to the rubbish heap ; and can we believe that the pro- 
fessed principles which fail so unhappily in the ordeal 
of life qualify for reward? Without trial there can 
be no reality of virtue. That Cain does not kill his 
brother has no merit in the land of the deathless ; the 
temperance of Noah is without signification when vine- 
yards no longer redden; that Gehazi is free from lep- 
rosy is not surprising in the absence of silver and 
changes of garments ; the faithfulness of Judas cannot 
be honoured where there is no silver ; that no raiment 
is spotted by the flesh means nothing in a sphere of 
spirits ; and that the inhabitants of a land destitute of 
gold are free from the guilt of covetousness excites 
neither wonder nor admiration. There is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that there can be any real 
goodness that will not endure trial. To fail in life's 
trial condemns us utterly; only God must determine 
who do fail. Every promise is to him who overcomes. 
Are we bearing trial, resisting temptation, getting the 
mastery over ourselves? "For when he hath been 
approved, he shall receive the crown of life." The 
craftsman who painfully polishes the jewel has an eye 
all the time to the royal regalia in which it shall shine ; 
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the organ-builder, amid vulgar toil, hears the far-off 
cathedral music; the soldier in battle steals a glimpse 
of victory's star ; and the struggling saint determining 
to be faithful is solaced and strengthened by the con- 
sciousness of the vast reward which awaits him in 
the sky. 



X 



THE VALIDITY AND GLORY OF 
CHRISTIAN SELF-SACRIFICE 

Then said Jesus unto His disciples, If any man would come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and fol- 
low Me, — Matt. xvi. 24. 

THE rq)ugnance of the carnal mind to the doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice is expressed by Peter : 
"Be it far from Thee, Lord : this shall never 
be unto Thee." The necessity of such sacrifice, how- 
ever, is vehemently affirmed by our Lord: "But He 
turned, and said unto Peter, CJet thee behind Me, Satan : 
thou art a stumbling-block unto Me : for thou mindest 
not the things of God, but the things of men." So 
He still rebukes those who question the fact and princi- 
ple of His atoning death ; / must suffer, so also must 
all My followers. He who would become My disciple 
must daily deny his own natural self, and follow Me 
in the paths of duty and service, being faithful even 
unto death if circumstances so demand. 

I. Redemption through Sacrifice is the Su- 
preme Principle of the Christian Faith. 

The race is not saved by philosophy, government, or 
example, but by self-denial pushed to its last issues. 
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Our personal salvation is made possible through the 
sacrifice of Christ ; and the selfsame spirit of renuncia- 
tion must animate all His disciples. As the New Tes- 
tament boldly declares, we have redemption only 
through blood. If anything is clear in its teachings, it 
is this. A hundred times, from every possible point of 
view, it insists that Christ died for a guilty race, and 
that life is secured for us only through His death. 
The theory of the Atonement is not of vital import, 
but that the death of Christ is the basis on which God 
forgives sin and confers uttermost salvation is an indis- 
putable fact to all who are free to accept the New Tes- 
tament language in its natural sense. And modern 
thought, in a remarkable manner, has vindicated the 
sacrificial principle ; that is, the principle of one suffer- 
ing for another, of one suffering for many, and there- 
fore, by logical inference, the possibility of One suffer- 
ing for all. 

Science has recognized the doctrine of sacrifice as 
prevailing throughout the natural realm. If certain 
theologians are shy touching this article of their creed, 
the balance is redressed by the scientists, who have 
become unconsciously orthodox. The botanist points 
out how one portion of a flower is sacrificed for the 
welfare of the flower as a whole; how certain leaves 
patriotically perish to enable the plant to put on the 
full glory of the summer. The entomologist finds the 
same principle in insect life and polity. For example, 
little of the intense activity of the bee is qn account of 
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its own pleasure : its gifts, habits, industry mainly de- 
sign the benefit of the species. Modem natural history 
is full of these instances of the qualification of the indi- 
vidual for the good of the community. "It appears 
to be a law that, whenever large numbers of living 
objects, whether of animals or plants, congregate to- 
gether, some of them are modified for the benefit of 
the rest." Thoughtless people may dismiss these facts 
lightly ; yet it is certainly significant to discover the 
law of sacrifice operative on the lower ranges of crea- 
tion, to find the unit in all departments of nature 
deprived of liberty and life in the interests of the com- 
munity of which it is a member. The deeper view of 
nature entertained by modern thinkers supplies a strik- 
ing commentary on the profound passage which 
reveals the Lamb slain before the foundation of the 
world. The fanciful poetry of the past traced in the 
passion-flower the symbols of redemption — ^the cross, 
the crown of thorns, the spear, the nails; but in our 
day austere science declares the planet itself to be a 
passion-flower, and shows the sublime law of self-sac- 
rifice working throughout its entire structure and 
development. 

If science thus gives an unexpected sanction to the 
doctrine of sacrifice, sociology furnishes a not less 
extraordinary sanction. The philosopher is convinced 
that if civilization and progress are to be maintained 
and advanced, the immediate interests of the individual 
piust necessarily be continually abrogated for the wel- 
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fare of the social organism. A century ago political 
economy recognized individual selfishness in ccwnmerce 
and government as the mainspring of civilization and 
progress, and pleaded for the protection in many de- 
partments of the purely personal privilege; but this 
view has now been radically changed. What an 
immense distance has political economy travelled from 
Jeremy Bentham to Benjamin Kidd ! Carlyle sneered 
at political economy as the "dismal science," and in his 
time the nickname was merited: the progress of 
thought, however, has converted the "dismal science" 
into poetry ; and schools, chambers of commerce, and 
parliaments, transcending the old prosaic, egoistic talk, 
ring with eloquent words long confined to the Church 
— sjmipathy, mutuality, brotherhood, mercy, humanity, 
sacrifice. The rival social theories of the several 
schools greatly differ: some are impudent attempts to 
legalize burglary, whilst others plead convincingly for 
the neglected and wronged; but the common salient 
feature of modem systems of political economy is that 
of a social philosophy akin to philanthropy. 

Another point which ought not to be overlooked is 
this — ^that the more perfect civilization becomes, the 
more it appreciates the doctrine of self-sacrifice. The 
late Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen once wrote, "The Chris- 
tian admiration for self-sacrifice will disappear, and 
it will turn out that the respectable man of the world 
was, after all, in the right." Is there the faintest sign 
of the dawning popularity of the respectable man — ^that 
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is, the selfish man? Do you paint his portrait? Do 
you set up his statue in marble or bronze? Do your 
poets sing him? Do you throng his funeral and bury 
him with tears ? Is there any kindling enthusiasm for 
the selfish? Not in the least. The selfish man who 
now appears amongst us is one bom out of due time, 
he has mistimed his advent on this planet. He has had 
his reward ; and if he does not know it, the age does. 
Paint, marble, songs, and roses are reserved for heroes, 
patriots, and martyrs — for the sublimely unselfish who 
count not their life dear to them so that they serve 
their generation. France is stripped of flowers where- 
with to strew the grave of Pasteur; you adorn the 
statue of Lincoln with gorgeous wreaths ; and if floral 
anniversaries are unknown in England, we yet pay our 
special homage to the memory of men renowned for 
magnanimity and sacrifice. More and more are those 
extolled who suffer for others; and not only do we 
honour the great and splendid, but stokers, firemen, 
fishermen, lifeboat crews, the very humblest of our 
fellows are immortalized if they dare, and do, and die, 
for the brotherhood. George Sand writes to Mazzini, 
"Man's sufferings excite our interest or sympathy only 
when endured for the sake of mankind. His martyr- 
dom is only grand when resembling that of Christ ; you 
know it, you feel it, you have said it. That is why 
your crown of thorns was laid on your forehead: in 
order that every one of those burning thorns might 
instil in your mighty forehead one of the sufferings 
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and sentiments of the injustice endured by mankind." 
Yes, vicarious suffering is the only suffering that 
interests us, our martyrdom is only grand when it 
resembles that of Christ. A single act of costly dis- 
interestedness on the part of a peasant touches the 
heart of mankind; and when great men offer their 
forehead for the crown of thorns, they dazzle and 
delight the world by their royalty. Once it was con- 
fidently proclaimed by the rationalist offended by the 
Cross, that the doctrine of one man suffering and dying 
for another was the creed only of the lowest pagans, 
and that it would inevitably disappear with the prog- 
ress of the world ; yet^ on the contrary, it has become 
the doctrine most honoured by the sovereign civiliza- 
tions. 

Our great Master redeemed us through sacrifice. 
He put Himself in our place; was wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and by His 
stripes we are healed. Only as we follow in His steps 
can we in any high degree bless our generation. We 
help, heal, and save, only as the virtue goes out of us. 
Self-indulgent, self-centred, self-seeking, we cannot 
be Christ's disciples. Tradition speaks of a flower that 
is reputed to charm away a thunder-storm; and re- 
formers too often seem to imagine that the monstrous 
things which waste the world may be extinguished by 
some little trick of language, philosophy, or govern- 
ment. Never! only through work, sympathy, suffer- 
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ing, and blood can the evils of society be. effectually 
dealt with. There is no option but to follow Christ. It 
is a mockery to bear His name and live the selfish life. 
Would you be a blessing? Follow your Master in the 
path of Passion. "For the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many." 

II. In the Christian Doctrine of Self-Sacri- 
FiCE the Highest suffers for the Lowest. 

In nature higher forms of life perish in the interest 
of lower forms. "Floral altruism is a fact in the vege- 
table kingdom, only found in the most differentiated 
floral societies; just as we meet with it only in the 
highest developed of humanity," is the testimony of a 
distinguished naturalist. "The most perfect of all 
vegetable organizations are those in which some mem- 
bers bear the burden of the rest." Ants, bees, and the 
higher classes of animals illustrate the same principle. 
And the prevalence of parasitism throughout nature 
is very striking, the nobler forms of vegetation and life 
being strangled and consumed to preserve inferior 
forms, the aristocracy of field and forest, sky and sea 
suffering and perishing for the perpetuation of de- 
graded organisms. Was this strange arrangement 
established to give lapsed species another chance? Is 
it not a splinter of the sublime law which found its 
crowning illustration in the Divine Sacrifice ? 

In society this order is more conspicuously manifest. 
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Carlyle somewhere pictures genius as *'a ship on fire 
at sea for the amusement of spectators on shore." He 
meant that the advantage of the mass is secured by the 
singular sorrows of the specially gifted, although the 
mass is totally unconscious of its saviours. Physical 
ailments, psychic maladies, social disabilities compass 
the splendidly dowered who enrich their generation 
with the true wealth of nations. In many mysterious 
ways genius bleeds for the welfare of the people ; and 
a glance at the facts of the case shows the truth of 
Amiel's words, "The elite of each generation suffers 
for the salvation of the multitude." We hear much of 
the sufferings of the humble at the hands of the rich ; 
there is, however, a complementary truth often over- 
looked — ^that the rich in brain and character are being 
continually penalized for the health, wealth, and up- 
lifting of the humble. Skilled physicians sacrifice 
themselves ministering to patients intellectually and 
morally destitute. Nurses of distinguished mental and 
moral merit take their life in their hands that they may 
ameliorate the lot of the sick and dying poor. In a 
thousand other ways wise, noble, and good persons 
deny themselves leisure, health, and pleasure for the 
advantage of unfortunates who are conspicuously infe- 
rior in every particular. As in public, so is it in 
domestic life : the choicest members of the family circle 
suffer what no language can express through their 
burdens and renunciations for the black sheep. 

Higher civilizations suffer for the lower races and 
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tribes. At the conclusion of the Spanish war, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling addressed to you his noble poem, 
'The White Man's Burden." In this masterpiece the 
doctrine is set forth that the redemption of the people 
is through sacrifice, and he summoned you to fulfil 
your high destiny. The poet insists that you have not 
been made a great nation for ends of wealth, luxury, 
and pleasure, but that you might save the outcast peo- 
ples and teach them how to live. The initial act of 
your holy humanitarian calling was to sacrifice gold 
and blood on behalf of the Cuban Lazarus at your 
gate. Reluctant, yet not hesitating, America stoops 
its shoulders for the white man's burden. English- 
men know much of this task. How costly is our coloni- 
zation ! Thousands of parents mourn the expatriation 
of their children. The bones of our explorers, traders, 
and soldiers whiten every shore : our countrymen sleep 
far away in dark forests, solitary wildernesses, and 
wild seas. A medical institution has recently been 
opened by us for the study of tropical diseases, so 
many of our pioneers falling victims to malignant mal- 
adies. Colonization is often discussed as though it 
meant only advantage to the ruling race and woe to 
the native. This is indeed a partial view of the case. 
Do what they may, the ruling civilizations are thrust 
by God into responsible situations, and they pay a 
bitter price for positions of authority which are not 
worth holding on merely lucrative and secular grounds. 
Christ gave the supreme illustration of this law. He 
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who was greatest suffered for the least ; He who was 
richest paid the price for the poorest; He who was 
purity itself laid down His life for the guilty and made 
His grave with the wicked. "Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet 
for your sake He became poor, that ye, through His 
poverty, might become rich." And it is in Christ's 
Church that we find the most sublime manifestations 
of condescension and sacrifice. Time would fail to tell 
of the glorious constellations of philanthropic souls 
who in Christ's nime renounced all that earth holds 
dear that they might lighten the darkness of the 
heathen world. Whilst the cynic spends his time in 
criticism, the servants of Christ, not counting their 
lives dear to them, have gone forth into the valley and 
shadow of death with messages of peace and hope. 
Carey, Duff, Martyn, Heber, Livingstone, Moffat, 
Judson, Hunt, Hannington, Chalmers, Morrison, 
Medhurst, David Hill, and thousands more of equally 
devoted servants of the Master followed His example, 
seeking that they might save that which was lost. The 
cactus of civilization grows for a generation before it 
produces these rarer personalities, and then the pre- 
cious blossoms are sacrified to the enthusiasm of 
humanity kindled by the love of Christ. 

We are like Christ when we stoop most that we may 
save. The individual and the Church are then most 
like Him. We must not despise any. The debased 
and miserable sinner is mysteriously great — a sun in 
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ruin, the wreck of a star, a moon turned into blood — 
and all heaven will rejoice in his salvation. Some talk 
flippantly of the heathen, as though they might be 
swept away like dead flies; but the Son of God will 
condemn us utterly if we despise one of the least of 
these His brethren. The highest must stoop to the 
lowest, the strongest to the weakest, the purest to the 
foulest, if we would enter into His joy and glory "who, 
being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men ; and being found in fashion as a man He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross." 

III. Christian Self-Sacrifice is made con- 
sciously, DELIBERATELY^ SYMPATHETICALLY. 

Much of the sacrifice of which we have spoken is 
altogether unconscious and undesigned. This is so in 
nature. When the outer row of petals is sacrificed to 
the welfare of the guelder rose, the petals are unaware 
of their immolation; when the bracts wither which 
have cradled the young leaves of the tree, they perish 
without any sense of martyrdom. In all their sacri- 
ficial work the ant and wasp obey blind impulse. It 
is often little better in society. We suffer and die for 
others without realizing the fact. The thought of the 
genius, the statesman, the physician, and the nurse, is 
often almost entirely self-regarding; they really suffer 
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for the commonwealth without either consciousness or 
intention. The superior civilization also suffers for the 
inferior uns3mipathetically. The bee is a self-centred 
creature; when it visits a flower it does not think of 
adorning the planet, of filling the air with sweetness, 
of delighting human eyes ; it thinks only of getting a 
living, of enjoying itself: yet all the while, unknown 
to itself, it conveys the pollen which secures the per- 
fection and perpetuity of a thousand flowers. So the 
European visiting India, Africa, or China, does not 
always realize the larger mission he is fulfilling — 
advancing civilization by sacrifice. The scientist 
explores strange lands for knowledge, the soldier for 
glory, the trader for gold, the emigrant for bread ; and 
yet, all unwittingly, above and beyond their immediate 
purpose, they impart to the strange regions they pene- 
trate the ideas and qualities of a higher civilization. 

"And as they came out they foimd a man of Cyrene, 
Simon by name ; him they compelled to go with them, 
that he might bear His cross." Simon did not con- 
sent to the cross and carry it S)mipathetically : he was 
coerced. Thus to a large extent in both nature and 
society is the cross carried, the law of sacrifice worked 
out by unconscious and necessitated agents. Nature 
is a Titan staggering along a terrible Via Dolorosa, 
groaning beneath a cross whose meaning and purpose 
it can in no wise comprehend. Society frets and bleeds 
under a vicarious burden whose full significance is 
hidden from it. Unconsciously, involuntarily, often 
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rebelliously, is the redemption of the world worked out 
by Simons utterly blind to the secret and glory of the 
tragedy in which they yet play an essential part. 

In Christ the principle of self-denial became con- 
scious, voluntary, and delightful. He entered into the 
work of redemption with clearest knowledge, entire 
sympathy, absolute willingness, and overflowing love. 
In all His doing and suffering for our salvation are 
freedom, readiness, and joyfulness. His true disciples 
share His spirit of intelligent self-sacrifice: con- 
sciously, willingly, lovingly, they serve the world and 
one another. Self-immolation, which is unconscious 
in the brute, which dimly awakes to the knowledge of 
itself in reflective humanity, realizes itself lucidly and 
joyously in the light, love, and liberty of Christ. "Lo, 
I come to do Thy will, O My God." "I delight to do 
Thy will, O My God." Such was the spirit and lan- 
guage of the Master in the hour of Gethsemane, in 
the presence of Calvary. The disciple must not rest 
until he attains something of the same conscious sur- 
render and joy. Let us not ignorantly and murmur- 
ingly carry the cross with Simon, but with St. Paul 
"glory in the cross." Our Lord showed us that the 
highest joy of existence is in limiting and renouncing 
ourselves that we may help and save others. 

Our service and sacrifice must be real, intense, and 
hearty; we must enter personally and sympathetically 
into the wants and woes of men. Only as we make 
felt and substantial offerings, only as we cordially and 
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hopefully identify ourselves with a sinning, suffering, 
perishing race, can we deeply benefit those who claim 
our pity. Our debt to the world is not discharged by 
a trifle of money. We were not redeemed with silver 
and gold, and the sorrowing world around us will not 
be. Recently in a famous London auction mart there 
was a great sale of badges of honour. Silver stars, 
gold crosses, jewelled medals celebrating valour shown 
on many fields, were disposed of. Now no one could 
wear these prized distinctions, whatever price he might 
give for them. It would have been absurd to attempt 
to display one as a personal decoration. Orders, em- 
broidered ribbons, immortal badges, must be personally 
won on fields of battle, in terrible shipwrecks, in peril- 
ous conflagrations, in critical and dangerous hours. 
So must it be with us if the honours of the future are 
to be ours. Sacrifice in the case of our Lord meant 
dishonour, rejection, crucifixion; and to us it must 
not be an easy thing. "If we suffer with Him, we 
shall also reign with Him; if we deny Him, He also 
will deny us." 



XI 



WORDS OF LIFE* 

It is the spirit that quickeneth: the flesh proHteth nothing: 
the words that I have Spoken unto you are spirit, and are 
life. — ^JoHN vi. 63. 

OUR Lord thus declares that His teaching is 
not verbal, technical, formal, but heart- 
searching, life-giving, character-transform- 
ing. This vitality is the chief feature of the truth ex- 
pressed by our Lord. Whatever may be said about 
the originality of His teaching, it is certainly unique 
in the spiritual force that inheres in it and accompanies 
its proclamation. Note, then, 

L The Matchless Influence of the Gospel 
UPON Christendom at large. 

The ruling civilizations of to-day have their rootage 
in the faith of Christ. In representing trees artists 
usually spend their strength in painting the upper por- 
tions — the graceful branches, the emerald leaves, the 
tinctured blossom, the ruddy apple, the purple cluster 
— and, as a rule, little attention is paid to the trunk, 
as it fastens on the ground. Millet, however, saw 

♦Preached at the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 
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that the rooting of a tree is a main characteristic, and 
this feature he rendered with special accuracy. When 
we think of civilization, we generally confine our atten- 
tion to the grandeur of nations — ^their wealthy pomp, 
literature, art, and luxury — ^thinking little of the roots 
sloping away in the darkness of the past. If, how- 
ever, we search out the secret of civilization, we shall 
find it in the spiritual truths of the New Testament. 
Whatever may be the weaknesses, limitations, and blots 
of modern society, it is, on the whole, far superior to 
any that it has superseded ; and it is clear that it found 
its origin, as it now finds its life, in Christian truth 
and influence. We are told that the Greeks furnished 
"the whole framework of modern civilization." From 
them we inherit our legal code, our theories of gov- 
ernment, our artistic and literary ideals, our philo- 
sophical conceptions, and our genius in arms, com- 
merce, and colonization. But if Greece furnished the 
"framework," Christianity brought the spirit, the life, 
the compelling energy, without which the framework 
of civilization would have been little more than a 
mockery. 

The revival of national life is usually associated 
with the republication of the gospel of God. Five hun- 
dred years ago John Wyclif translated the Scriptures 
into the language of the English people. With that 
translation a new and grander era opens in English 
history ; it marked the beginning of a fresh intellectual, 
political, and moral national life. In conducting the 
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excavation of Pompeii a buried fountain was uncov- 
ered, and no sooner were the choking ashes removed 
than the springing waters made the desolate neigh- 
bourhood to smile; when Wyclif translated the Bible 
into the English tongue, he unsealed living waters 
which for half a millennium have vitalized our civiliza- 
tion. A hundred and fifty years later Luther stumbled 
upon a copy of God's Word in the library at Erfurt, 
and its translation into the German language was the 
beginning of the German strength. Men of all schools 
agree to recognize the momentousness of the act which 
gave the Bible to the German nation. Once again it 
proved itself a reservoir of spirit and life. Legend 
tells that an explorer in the Pyramids discovered a 
harp which when smitten yielded music as in the morn- 
ing of the world ; but there was no magic in the music 
to wake the dead sleeping in their painted shrouds: 
when, however, Martin Luther rescued the Word of 
God from the dust of ages, and caused it to sound 
forth from the Castle of the Wartburg, there was a 
stir among the dry bones, and the dead stood upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army. A little later 
Philippe de Mamix, from a prison in Utrecht, into 
which he had been thrust by the Spaniard, began the 
translation of the divine oracles into the tongue of his 
people. That translation became the comer-stone of 
the Dutch Republic. How instructive to recall the 
subsequent history of the two nations — ^the Spaniards 
ever sinking into deeper insignificance, whilst the 
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Dutch have added splendid chapters to the story of 
the race! 

At the Centenary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador to the 
English Court, delivered a speech of surpassing inter- 
est, a portion of which bears directly on the point un- 
der consideration. He said: "The Pilgrim Fathers 
carried their only possession of lasting value to the 
New England from the shores of Old England. That 
wonderful possession was King James's Bible. Upon 
it the new State was founded. It was their only read- 
able book. It was the 'Ark of their Covenant/ and 
within its sacred covers they found 

Their shelter from the stormy blast, 
And their eternal home. 

He could not more forcibly convey how completely the 
Bible was the one treasure of these early pioneers of 
civilization in the West than by describing one of the 
few copies of the family Bibles which had been handed 
down to us. 'Dog's-eared* was a mild term to ex- 
press its condition, for its leaves were absolutely worn 
away by the pious thumbs that had turned them. New 
England, in its first generations, was the most biblical 
community on the face of the earth. Their laws and 
customs were founded on the holy Book, which was 
read through in each family twice a year, from Gene- 
sis to Revelation." The Scriptures are accused of 
many things : they are charged with being tmhistoric. 
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irrational, unscientific, and immoral ; but the testimony 
of Mr. Choate is a sufficient reply to this sort of crit- 
icism. Let that speech of his be posted up in every 
university and workshop of Europe ; it is good against 
blizzards of infidel wrath. Sophists may argue down 
Butler and Paley, but who may overthrow America ? 

All the sovereign civilizations testify to the efficacy 
of Christian truth. God's Word in Christ is the life 
of the soul and the life of nations. In spring a strange 
power pulses through nature, and the black hedges 
are coloured with a purple bloom, the jasmine scatters 
its stars, primroses gild the hedgerow, the crocus 
paints the garden, the meadows flush with living green, 
and the air is filled with the music of the bird ; so when 
a nation is brought into close, fresh contact with 
revelation, a new life agitates everything, circulates 
everywhere, and the whole sphere of its influence is 
beautified with manifold fruits of blessing. We cannot 
grasp the mystery of matter, therefore know not how 
it is that the sun creates the summer ; but we are sure 
that it does : we cannot grasp the mystery of souls, and 
therefore do not understand how the action of Chris- 
tian truth shoots new life and fruitfulness through all 
branches of civilization; but we know that it does. 
The facts of the New Testament created a new world. 
The republication of the Scriptures always marks an 
epoch of progress. A few students at Oxford agreed 
to read together the Greek New Testament, and out 
of that prayerful study arose the Evangelical Revival. 
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Wilberforce and his companions, during a tour on the 
Continent, agreed to rub up their knowledge of the 
Greek Testament, and out of that effort sprang the 
grandest humanitarian movement. History amply 
justifies the Saviour's declaration: "The words that I 
have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life." A 
sacred book of the Egyptians is known as The Book 
of the Dead and in truth all ethnic scriptures may be 
thus described : they represent dead gods, dead creeds, 
and dead empires. But God's most holy Word is the 
Book of Life, and the book of the living — ^it makes 
souls, creeds, nations, civilizations to breathe and grow. 
It is the radium of the moral world. It is "spirit" to 
create every precious thing; it is "life" to sustain the 
glory it first creates. Observe, 

II. The Quickening Influence of Gospel 
Truth on the Individual. 

The words of the Lord Jesus prove spirit and life 
to communities because they first give life and give 
it more abundantly to the individual soul. No speech 
reaches the deep places of our being like that of the 
Master. All know the strange power of words. The 
phrase flashed out by a great orator at a crisis, the 
felicitous line of the poet, the profound maxim of the 
philosopher who for a moment gets an insight into 
the heart of things, move us deeply, and we do not 
willingly let them die ; but the words of the Lord Jesus 
palpitate with a power which belongs only to the 
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speech of God : they are unique in authority, majesty, 
efficacy. Nature knew His voice, recognized it at once 
as the voice full of majesty and that shaketh the wil- 
derness ; and the human heart is equally discriminating 
and responsive. 

Think of His revealing words! He appeals to the 
reason, conscience, and affections as does none other. 
''Behold, this Child is set for the falling and rising up 
of many in Israel; that thoughts out of many hearts 
may be revealed." "Come, see a man which told me 
all things that ever I did: can this be the Christ?" 
An Italian has invented an instrument called the 
hydroscope, which enables him to see clearly into the 
sea to any depth, and to produce an image of the sea- 
bed cast by the hydroscope upon a screen. That in- 
strument, revealing the contents of the deep sea and 
picturing them on the screen, is wonderful enough; 
yet infinitely more marvellous is the glance that pene- 
trates the abyss of the heart, surprising the inward 
thought, the subtle sympathy, the guilty secret. "Thou 
hast set our iniquities before Thee, our secret sins in 
the light of Thy countenance." The words of our 
Lord are searchlights, revealing the man to himself 
with startling clearness and power. If we would know 
ourselves as God knows us, we must submit to the 
action of Christ's words on our heart and mind. Only 
then are we aware of ourselves. He convinces the 
world of sin, righteousness, and judgment. 

Think of His converting words. "Of His own will 
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begat He us with the word of truth, that we should be 
a kind of firstfruits of His creatures." His word is 
emancipating, renewing, transforming. John Stuart 
Mill relates that at one time he fell into a state of deep 
melancholy, lost all interest in life, and was fast sink- 
ing into despair, when the reading of Wordsworth re- 
stored the freshness of his soul, revived his interest 
in things, and made life worth living. But who can 
restore the soul and make all things new like our sov- 
ereign Master ? Tens of thousands of serious men and 
women testify that by the word of His power He made 
them new creations, ended the winter of their discon- 
tent, and imparted glorious significance to a life 
hitherto full of weariness and hopelessness. Luther 
used to say, "God's thoughts are things." The sun is 
His shining idea, the sea His sounding vocable; the 
mountains are His majestic articulations, the flowers 
His sweet whispers. Christ's thoughts are things. 
His words are not empty sounds; they are realities, 
glorious realities, even a peaceful conscience, a pure 
heart, a holy will, a blameless life. 

Think of His strengthening words! The chapter 
whence we take our text is full of this idea. The 
Israelites who ate manna in the wilderness died; but 
the power of Christ's words keeps the soul unto eternal 
life. "As the living Father sent Me, and I live be- 
cause of the Father ; so he that eateth Me, he also shall 
live because of Me. This is the bread which came 
down out of heaven." Christ Himself is present in 
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His Word ; and if in the letter we discern the Lord's 
body, and receive Him unto our heart by faith, we 
shall live for ever. Hiding His Word in our heart, 
we become identified with Him ; we share His strength, 
purity, joy, and victory. Hearing ought to be sacra- 
mental. Do not listen to Christ as to poet or philoso- 
pher — His words are of another order, quality, and 
force, and we must feed upon them in our heart by 
faith with thanksgiving. If we do, how great our 
strength ! We are triumphantly equal to duty, suffer- 
ing, temptation, sacrifice — ^to all the calling and re- 
sponsibility of life. 

Think of His comforting words ! Matchless wealth 
and power of consolation breathe in the doctrines and 
promises that fell from His lips. We need no logical 
proof of the divinity of the Teacher or of the authority 
of His teaching; the unsophisticated heart witnesses to 
both; our heart burns within us whilst He talks with 
us by the way. What with the burden of life's sor- 
rows and the mystery of death and the grave, the world 
would be converted into a vast asylum of despair were 
it not for the great words of Christian truth and 
promise. To deprive us of the "strong consolation'* 
of the gospel is to rob us of the morning star and the 
rainbow. This holy Book is, in fact, in certain re- 
spects like nature — it is similarly vital ; what the ozone 
of the sea, the tonic of the hills, the breath of the 
wind, the virtue of sunlight, or the balm of flowers, is 
to the health of the body, such are the commingling 
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elements of biblical truth and grace to the soul; and 
if we steep our life in the sacred atmosphere, we shall 
attain and keep undying strength and beauty. Scien- 
tists aver that a particle of radium encloses a gulf of 
fire which will radiate heat for eighty thousand years ; 
these doctrines of revelation are yet richer in force — 
they defy centuries and outlast stars. The Word of 
the Lord liveth and abideth for ever, and whatever it 
touches abides also. 

I. Let us be sure that we receive this Word into 
our hearty and give it full sway, in the regulation of 
our life. Are we not in danger of contenting ourselves 
with simple admiration, whilst we lamentably fail to 
prove personally the converting and sanctifying power 
of the truth? A pauper died the other day in rags 
and starvation ; but when his miserable hovel was en- 
tered, hundreds of sovereigns were found lying in the 
dirt. How many are moral paupers, poor, blind, and 
naked; and yet in our hands is a vast unappropriated 
treasure of truth, inspiration, and blessing. If all who 
now hear me would go hence resolved for the future to 
"search the written Word until God's very voice be 
heard," what a mighty blessing would follow the de- 
livery of this message! "The words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit, and are life." Try them, 
test them daily, fix them in your memory, revolve 
them in your thoughts, ponder them in your heart, 
and care shall no longer eat as doth a canker, tempta- 
tion shall be mastered^ and fears subside. 
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2. To students of religious truth I wish to say, 
Give revelation itself the chief place in your studies. 
It is a very curious thing, but there are lovers of the 
beautiful who never look at nature except in art ; they 
study it in picture galleries. They admire the sea in 
Turner, landscapes in Gainsborough, sunsets in Claude. 
Turning their back on nature, they contemplate its re- 
flections on canvas. Yet how much more wonderful is 
the world! A picture may direct attention to nature, 
and in some measure interpret it ; but it can never be- 
come an equivalent for the light, the rainbow, the 
flowers of the field, or the foam of the sea. It is easy 
to fall into a similar error in relation to God's Word. 
We may study it in catechisms, commentaries, theo- 
logical treatises, fiction, and so forth, neglecting all 
the while the great luminary itself. Such literature 
has its place and precious service, yet nothing can be- 
come a substitute for the Book itself ; it has a bloom, 
poetry, fragrance, energy of its own, and religious lit- 
erature can reflect the sacred page only as a pic- 
ture reflects nature. When face to face with nature, 
Constable tried to forget that he had ever seen a 
picture; in some such fashion should we approach 
revelation, contemplating directly the thoughts of God, 
unprejudiced and undisturbed by the thoughts of men. 
This is a very real peril, conscientiously to be guarded 
against. Professor Plateau, of Ghent, who was well 
known for his remarkable series of observations and 
experiments on the relations between insects and flow- 
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ers, tells of an interesting fact in his researches. For 
a certain purpose he determined to find out how far 
insects could be attracted by the reflection of flowers in 
a mirror. A mirror being placed behind the plant in 
flower so as to give a good reflection, the visitants 
were watched. It was all in vain; the insects went 
straight to the real flowers, and occupied themselves 
on them without paying any attention to the reflection. 
Whilst duly appreciative of all aids to biblical inter- 
pretation, let them not divert you from the living flow- 
ers wet with dew, rich with honey, and whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. 

3. Take care that the study of the literary aspects 
of revelation does not obscure for you its spiritual 
signification. We may concentrate our attention on 
the history, philology, poetry, and philosophy of revela- 
tion until its spiritual intent and redeeming message 
are wellnigh forgotten. When Sir Humphry Davy 
returned from Paris, he was asked what he thought of 
the picture galleries. He replied, "The finest collec- 
tion of frames that I ever saw." Delighted with the 
gilded margin, he missed the masterpiece. It is possi- 
ble to become so absorbed with the literary setting of 
revelation that we virtually forget the redeeming God 
and His great salvation. Andrew Bonar writes in his 
diary : "I fear that my delight in the Scriptures is very 
much because of the joy of the understanding." A 
very subtle snare, yet we will venture to think a real 
one. We may lawfully linger over its beauty, but its 
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main merit is that it gives life to the heart in which 
it is hid. It is held by some botanists that the wheat* 
plant is by descent a lily ; if the pedigree of the golden 
grain is carefully traced, it will be seen that it is idcn* 
tical with the brilliantly coloured lilies of the field. 
This, no doubt, is an interesting speculation ; it is pleas- 
ing to find loveliness and utility so blended : yet, after 
all, the main question to mankind is the bread by which 
it lives. So, whilst we are glad to know the literary 
excellence of the sacred Word, to find its art and 
eloquence tmsurpassed in any other direction, we re- 
joice with exceeding great joy to taste in it the 
immortal bread. The loveliness of the letter is for- 
gotten in the preciousness of the spirit. The end of 
the Scriptures is not the joy of the intellect, but that 
we may be made wise unto salvation. 

4. As teachers and preachers, let us keep in close 
daily touch with Christ and His Word. It is reported 
that when Alma-Tadema was painting his "Heliogab- 
alus," a picture in which roses are a prominent fea- 
ture, the artist was in the habit of receiving fresh 
boxes of roses twice a week from the Riviera, so 
that he literally and actually had a new model for 
every individual blossom. So closely and delicately 
must the painter live in touch with nature; he 
must keep on dipping his brush afresh in her very 
colours if he is to represent her with truth and distinc- 
tion. Great lesson here for every messenger of Christ. 
In every sermon, exhortation, lesson, and prayer, 
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we must go back to revelation for the colour, aroma, 
and virtue of heaven. If our words are to be real, 
winged, loving, spirit and life, the contact with the 
divine oracle must not be interrupted. 



XII 
THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY 

The kingdom of God is tvithin 3^ofi— Luke xvii. ai. 

THERE never was a time when men were 
more severely tempted than they are now to 
believe in the overmastering power of the 
external. Our growing knowledge of the ocean of 
forces in which we live makes us almost despair of 
anything like personal independence and mastery. We 
come — ^we scarcely know how — ^to regard ourselves as 
parts of the vast machine of nature, and it seems ab- 
surd to suppose that we can withstand or divert the 
action of cosmic law. Awed by the mighty outside 
world, we are in danger of forgetting that eternity has 
been set in our heart, and that we can call upon "all 
that is within us" to redress the balance of the exte- 
rior and mechanical. But we must beware how we 
yield to this insidious fatalism. History, indeed, from 
beginning to end, is the drama of liberty, the protest 
of the human race against the world which enchains it, 
the triumph of the infinite over the finite, the freedom 
of the spirit, the reign of the soul. Impelled by an 
invisible hand, htmianity ''breaks its bonds and ad- 
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vances into new ways." * The sense of liberty, the 
acute consciousness of responsibility, are essential to 
the individual and the race ; without the conviction of 
personal sufficiency as against circumstance our whole 
nature is impaired. Let us, then, remind ourselves of 
this spiritual sovereignty, so that we may cl^im and 
exercise it to our great advantage. We address our- 
selvea-^^ 

I. To those whose chief fight in life is with their 
Inherited Nature, 

Our essential self sympathizes with the right and 
pure, but our inherited nature is infected and treacher- 
ous. With the dawning of consciousness we discover 
In ourselves the impulses of evils derived from our 
ancestry. We are vain and ambitious, the victims of un-. 
governable temper : we are selfish and self-willed, tor-^ 
mented by fleshly appetites and plassions. The physical 
and mental bias to lawlessness painfully asserts itself. 
The entail of evil is often simply awful, and in all of 
us it is deeply disquieting and humiliating. What view 
ought we, then, to take of these constitutional defects ? 
Ought we tamely to permit our abnormal weaknesses 
and predispositions to rule and destroy us? 

First, let us realize distinctly and vividly what our 
true nature is. Everything depends upon our ances-r 
try. How often do we smile in reading biography! 
The biographer spends a chapter in proving— or in 
attempting to prove — that his hero sprang from dis* 

*Qttiiiet 
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tinguished fofebears. The long-drawn-out genealogy 
is frequently unconvincing; but it is easy to see that 
the biographer considers it a vital matter, and the dis»- 
tant descent is traced with pathetic elaboration. We 
smile at the eagerness with which it is sought to graft 
the subject of the biography into an aristocratic or 
even a royal stem. Yet the biographer, in affiliating 
his hero with ancient worthies, obeys a deep instinct, 
and one that is as true as deep. Everything depends 
upon pedigree. Water does not rise above its source, 
nor will humanity ; or, to change the figure, there can 
be no splendid branch except as it grows out of a royal 
root. It is utterly vain to dream of attaining high 
things unless we can assure ourselves of high descent. 

How far back, then, shall we push our quest? The 
aristocracy came ovei- from Normandy with William. 
Shall we seek our origin there? Farther back, and 
farther still. But does not this process, before long, 
bring us into the equivocal regions of animal genesis? 
We need not be alarmed if it does. The lily springs 
out of the mud without its whiteness being soiled or 
its sweetness lost. Go behind this and pursue the 
search to the very beginning. The third chapter of 
St. Luke furnishes the ideal genealogy: "Joseph, the 
son of Heli, ... the son of Enoch, the son of Jared, 
the son of Mahalaleel, the son of Cainan, the son of 
Enos, the son of Seth, the son of Adam, the son of 
Godi" Here we come upon our proper Ancestor, and, 
iindiilg Him, are justified in expecting the greatest 
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things from ourselves. I am ashamed of the low 
thoughts that we cherish concerning ourselves and of 
the unworthy way in which we seek excuse for our 
sins by the supposed discovery of our animal origin. 
The pagan knew better. "In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being ; as certain even of your own poets 
have said, For we are also His offspring." In the 
dim twilight they recognized the great truth, although 
they too often failed to follow it to its logical conse- 
quence. And yet in this year of grace, after having 
seen the Son of God standing on the earth and hear- 
ing His words of eternal life, we are saturating our 
mind with the notion that we are the offspring of 
four-footed creatures, and that we are excusable when 
we act like them 1 

Our deepest nature is not animal or fiendish, but 
divine; it therefore brings with it the obligation to 
high conduct, and competence for such conduct. "Be- 
ing then the offspring of God, we ought not. . . ." 
What negatives arise out of that relationship I The 
offspring of God ought not to change the glory of the 
incorruptible One into the likeness of an image of 
corruptible man, and of beasts and creeping things. 
The whole world of irrationality, godliness, and sen- 
suality is foreign to us who arose in Him who is a 
Spirit. Blind passion, wilfulness, inordinate desire, 
dishonouring of the body, and degradation of the mind, 
utterly misbecome creatures made in the image of the 
divine spirituality, infinity, and immortality. "Being 
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then the offspring of God, we ought. . . ." What 
positives are implied in that relationship! The off- 
spring of the wise, righteous, loving God, of Him who 
is light and in whom there is no darkness at all, ought 
only to be great and pure. Instead of levelling down 
to the beasts which perish, we ought diligently and 
joyously to level ourselves up to the Holiest in the 
height. "Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heav- 
enly Father is perfect." "To the end that ye should 
walk worthily of God, who calleth you into His own 
kingdom and glory." "Children of God without 
blemish." "Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called chil- 
dren of God: and such we are." "Beloved, now are 
we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be." These are the royal thoughts we 
ought to ponder, such the pride of long descent which 
ought to ennoble us and to constrain to the Christ-like 
life. It may be true that we were preceded by men 
and women of infirmity; that, however, need not dis- 
hearten us. Some in the line of Joseph were far from 
being perfect; but the righteous God is at one end of 
the pedigree, and a just man at the other ; because the 
first link is gold, the last link may be gold also, how- 
ever equivocal some of the intermediate links may be. 
We so continually fail in the war with world, flesh, 
and devil because the kingdom within us has fallen 
into anarchy. We have seen recently how a vast and 
powerful empire like Russia has been miserably van- 
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quished because of her ! internal rottennesses and 
schism. Had that nation been united, animated by a 
patriotic spirit, concentrated on victory, how much 
more glorious for her would have been the war, how 
far different the result I It is with us in the war of 
life as with vanquished Russia: we fail because of in< 
temal division and treachery. For what end did 
Christ come into the world? Was it not to restore 
the inner kingdom, and thus secure us more than con^ 
querors? This was the veritable design of the 
Advent, that the reign of God should be re-established 
in the heart of man. See to it, then, that in Christ 
the kingdom of God is once more established within 
you. Let Him enter again the palace of your heart, 
place the fallen diadem on your discrowned conscience, 
sceptre your will, make luminous your reason, clothe 
your whole personality with the armour of light, and 
then you shall easily triumph over the mind of the 
flesh and the temptations of the world. With Christ 
enthroned in the inner world, all is possible. The im* 
pure may leave this place in the love of a passionate 
purity, the irritable suddenly find himself gracious, 
the intemperate become a master of appetite, the selfish 
glow with love, and the proud drink into the spirit of 
Him who was meek and lowly in heart. The faith 
of Christ means this or nothing. It expels from the 
penitent breast the hateful usurpers, it anoints reason 
as king, it crushes the anarchists and turns the com- 
imune into a kingdom of peace and power, of joy and 
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love. In no other way can we overcome; but true 
conversion is a coronation, and in the grace of Christ 
we are more than conquerors. Let us not brood over 
our faults as though they were organic and invincible^ 
as though base ancestors held us in a deadly grip. 

The doctrine of evolution is on the side of health, 
rationality, and virtue. Heredity, in the deeper mean- 
ing, is not destructive but constructive. It works for 
the conservation and transmission of what is favour- 
able to an organism. It makes for health, life, perpet- 
uation; not for disease, disorder, and destruction. It 
tends to neutralise and eliminate the unhealthy ele- 
ments which have invaded the system. But, without 
being in the least instructed or definite in his thinking, 
the average man reckons the law of inheritance as be- 
ing entirely against him, and he freely imputes his 
faults to its working. This popular conception of 
heredity is practically most mischievous and wholly 
false. The degrading notion has taken possession of 
us that we are dominated by the "dead hand," and by 
it coerced to dark ways and deeds, with which we have 
no sympathy. Let us utterly renounce this supersti- 
tion. If you detect the dead hand closing upon you, in 
the name of God, and in the strength which He gives, 
cut it off and cast it from you. A warm, clean, living 
hand, nerved by a true heart, is good against all the 
Spectral hands stretching back to the grey fathers of 
primaeval ages. "A living dog is better than a dead 
lion/' The feeblest of us, endued with the power of 
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Christ, can triumphantly resist and overcome the mo- 
tions of sin which are in our members, even when they 
are most entrenched and rampant. A secret of strength 
abides in every faithful soul, by virtue of which it can 
rout all the carcases in the catacombs and put to flight 
all the ghosts in limbo. We are grimly assured by cer- 
tain physiologists that our vices are in our structure, 
that stealing, intemperance, and lust are in the blood. 
The thief is bom with a furtive eye, the sensualist with 
a gross mouth, the murderer with a distinctive thumb. 
But "if any man be in Christ, he is a new creation." 
He acquires a new heart and a right spirit, and with 
these a new eye, mouth, and hand ; he loses the ''scaf- 
fold sign," the mark of the beast, and all over him, 
in every instinct, faculty, and member, the Spirit 
writes the new name which is holiness and love. We 
must know the converting power of Christ if we are 
to master constitutional faults and passions. ''But now 
being made free from sin and become servants to Grod, 
ye have your fruit unto sanctiiication, and the end 
eternal life." "Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder: the young lion and the serpent shalt thou 
trample under feet." 

II. A word with those whose chief peril seems to lie 
in their Untoward Circumstances. 

We condole with ourselves because our allotted 
sphere is at so many points so exceedingly unfavour- 
able to high character. We satisfy ourselves that, had 
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the conditions of our life been happier, we should have 
played our part better, and secured a worthier record. 
"The lines have fallen to me in pleasant places ; yea, I 
have a goodly heritage." We think that the psalmist 
had all the good luck, and that we have all the bad ; it 
appears to be impossible to remain believing, spiritual, 
and pure in our exceedingly unfriendly environment. 
One of the special misfortunes of our day is that we 
have been put in fresh fear of circumstance. In many 
quarters the power of environment has been so strongly 
emphasized that we are prepared to believe that it 
determines everything. In fact, modem science is sat- 
isfied that external conditions exercise no serious influ- 
ence on an organism; but this does not prevent the 
average man believing that such conditions are prac- 
tically omnipotent. 

It is obvious that we are not physically at the mercy 
of the environment, as is popularly supposed. We 
are told that more than seven tons of deadly poison 
are poured weekly into the atmosphere of our metrop- 
olis. An alarming statement like this tempts one to 
think of London as a ghastly region sprinkled with 
the bones of those who have perished, and sparsely 
peopled with the sickly shapes of those who yet linger. 
But the fact is far otherwise. Opening a door in a 
crowded street, we are surprised by a velvet lawn 
and lovely flowers; the public parks are paradises; 
foreigners express delight at the beauty of many of 
our birds; an entomologist has made a fine collection 
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of butterflies caught in the metropolis; and as to the 
millions thronging the streets, they are strong and 
active as people elsewhere. Poisoned air counts for 
something; yet it evidently counts for less than fear 
pictures. Our body is endowed with wonderful pow- 
ers of resistance * it is capable of subtle adaptations, it 
secretes antiseptics, it sets up reactions, and remains 
strangely imnlune in tainted atmospheres. Discreet 
men for long evade and overcome threatening physi- 
cal conditions. In our natural life we entertain no 
craven fear of the environment, but by prudential vigi- 
lance overcome it. 

In the intellectual world we sec not less impressively 
the mastery of unfriendly environment. The most 
splendid names in history grasped the diadem in the 
teeth of circumstance. Without name, education, or 
fortune, they became famous. By virtue of an inner 
force called genius, they surmounted hardship, pov- 
erty, and opposition. Nothing gives us purer pleasure 
than to see the sons of disadvantage vanquish personal 
disability, want, criticism, persecution, and in spite of 
all wear the wreath of gold or laurel ; it is to witness 
the triumph of mind over matter, of the infinite over 
the finite ; it proclaims afresh the freedom of the spirit, 
the sovereignty of the soul, the conquest by the inner 
man of the world that would enchain him. The ma- 
jority of the successful and distinguished became such 
by virtue of the intelligence, resolution, and persever- 
ance with which they subdued adverse circumstance; 
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and in ordinary life the measure of distinction we 
achieve is usually the measure of the heroism with 
which we tackled hostile fortune. If in a cowardly 
temper we were to acquiesce in the tyranny of circum^ 
stance and event, all endeavour would be paralysed, we 
should become melancholy waifs and strays driven 
with the wind and tossed, and human life would lose 
its romance and glory. But it is not so ; the soul pro- 
tests against the despotism of situation, and wins its 
way to glory. 

If, then, in our physical and intellectual life we with- 
stand inimical environments, shall we not prevail 
against them in our highest life? The protective 
power latent in the body can be only a faint parallel 
of the secret strength of a sincere soul; and the in- 
tellectual energy which vanquishes opposition can only 
distantly compare with the spiritual force lodged 
within the faithful against the hour of temptation. If 
so much can be wrought when the kingdom of God 
is set up in body and brain, what is not possible when 
it is established in the conscience, heart, and will ? In 
all generations the people of God have exulted in this 
spiritual, internal power. ^'And the servant of EHsha 
said unto him, Alas, my master I how shall we do? 
And he answered. Fear not : for they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them." **Now the 
Egyptians are men, and not God; and their horses 
flesh, and not spirit: and when the Lord shall stretch 
out His hand, both he that helpeth shall stumble, and 
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he that is holpen sball fall, and they all shall fail to- 
gether/' ''Ye are of God, my little children, and have 
overcome them: because greater is He that is in you 
than he that is in the world." The power to overcome 
circumstance, to defy it, to use it, is more complete in 
the spiritual life than in any other direction. We have 
seen how cavalierly the man through whose brain runs 
a single purple thread treats rude surroundings; but 
he who is strengthened with all might by the Spirit 
in the inner man acts with sovereign independence and 
efficacy in the kingdom of things, places, and events. 

The scientist assures us that "without suitable con- 
ditions life could not exist." The rose must bloom in 
the sun, the fern be planted in the shade, the willow 
spring by the water-courses. But this law of environ- 
ment ceases with physical life. We see roses blush- 
ing through cold snows, sunflowers gilding crypts, 
ferns flourishing in fire, honeysuckle wreathing icicles, 
orchids in Siberia, May flowers in December; or, to 
drop the imagery, we find saints living the most beauti- 
ful lives in conditions which seem utterly to forbid 
faith, spirituality, greatness, and nobleness. The king- 
dom of God is within them, and they are little con- 
cerned with the temporal environment. We have seen 
a snowdrop whose slender stem had pushed its way 
through a macadamized path, by virtue of the myste- 
rious power lodged in its root ; and if a tender flower 
can thus prevail against a repellent environment, lift 
itself out of its sealed grave, and rejoice in the glory 
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of the golden sun and purple sky, what shall be the 
fullness of our moral triumph over forbidding environ- 
ments when the power of God is revealed in our heart ? 
The pressing duty is continually to strengthen the 
interior against the exterior. We need not be solici- 
tous about the circumscriptions of life if we are care- 
ful to preserve in imity and power the kingdom which 
is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Let us morning by morning drink afresh from the 
eternal fountain, daily feed on the heavenly manna, 
maintain uninterrupted converse with our Lord, neg- 
lect no means of grace, renew our- strength day by 
day, and even the adverse things shall work for our 
good. "And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under 
your feet shortly." 



XIII 

THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF NATURE 

AND LIFE* 

He stretcheth out the north over empty space, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing. — ^JoB xxvi. 7. 

SUCH is the sublime conception of the sacred 
poet touching the stability of the earth; it is 
kept in its place by impalpable cords, a spirit- 
ual energy sustains all things. Hindu mythology 
supplies a different view; according to it the earth 
rests on an elephant, which in turn stands on a tortoise. 
These two ways of accounting for the stability of the 
earth prevail throughout the entire intellectual world, 
one school of thinkers assuming that all things rest 
on a spiritual basis, whilst another is equally confident 
that everything is established on material foundations. 
We gather here as representatives of the spiritual ele- 
ment, and we have no reason to be ashamed of our 
position. 

I. Consider the teaching of the text as it finds ex- 
pression in Creation. "He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing." The ultimate factor in nature is spiritual. 
The phenomenal world originated in the spiritual, 

* Preached before the New York Ministers' Meeting. 
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"what is seen hath not been made out of things which 
do appear"; the complex system is held together by 
invisible forces, and all things move to some far-off, 
divine event. Many, however, refuse to admit these 
positions; they will not recognize within nature any 
supernaturalism. Physical causes, laws, and sequences 
explain everything, and no place is found for the 
overshadowing Deity, the faithful Creator, the eternal 
Will and Purpose. We too believe in natural laws 
and sequences; in the unity of the vast universe; in 
the chain of universal being; in the interdependence 
of things, so that the last phenomenon hangs upon the 
first : but we believe also that God came before the 
physical universe, that He fixed its laws, established 
its order, determined its development, and that the 
essence and end of the creation are the glory and 
beauty of the Divine. To stop short of this is to stop 
with the elephant and the tortoise, and we refuse to 
postulate these mystic beasts at the critical spot and 
moment. 

The biolc^st traces back the complex animal life 
of to-day to a vital germ in the primitive slime; but 
we decline to accept that germ as the prime antecedent 
of the glorious organization and life which fill us mod- 
ems with wonder: it is a microscopic tortoise. The 
astronomer concludes that one star hangs upon an- 
other, and that the starry system depends upon a top- 
most star or central sun which ensures the stability of 
the whole ; in our view any such supreme orb is a glo- 
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rifled tortoise, which does not satisfy the understand- 
ing or heart. The chemist assumes the atom, then the 
electron, then a strain in the ether as the fundamental 
fact; we cannot consent to the strained ether as the 
initial verity — it is an apocryphal tortoise. The geolo- 
gist teaches that the Carboniferous age rested on the 
Devonian, the Devonian on the Silurian, and all of 
them on cosmical fire-mist; we demur to count the 
fire-mist as the primal fact — it is an elusive tortoise. 
"And it shall come to pass in that day, I will hear, 
saith the Lord, I will hear the heavens, and they shall 
hear the earth ; and the earth shall hear the corn, and 
the wine, and the oil; and they shall hear Jezreel." 
As Job in our text detected the aerial thread which 
sustains the earth long before Newton verified it; so 
Hosea was conscious of the interdependence, reaction, 
and evolution of things long before Darwin formulated 
the scientific basis for the truth. All things are linked 
together by a subtle bond; yet, declares the prophet, 
the last links of the golden chain are bound about the 
feet of God. The earth depends upon the heavens; 
the corn, wine, and oil depend upon the earth ; Jezreel 
depends upon the corn, wine, and oil; and all depend 
upon Jehovah, the almighty One, the sovereign Ruler, 
the universal Father. Our study of second causes 
must not blind us to the Spirit who is the first forma- 
tive causation, who is before all things, and by whom 
all things hold together. 
Our age is subject to a singularly seductive tempta- 
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tion. The glory of the material world is demonstrated 
now as never before. Our fathers, indeed, contem- 
plated the magnitudes and magnificences of the uni- 
verse with wonder and awe. They heard the heavens 
declaring the glory of God and the firmament telling 
of His handiwork. They knew the earth to be full of 
His riches. They dreamed of the treasures of the sea. 
The spectacle of the world filled them with amazement 
and delight. Our knowledge of the system of things 
is, however, far more exact and profotmd. The won- 
derful structure of nature, its exquisite articulations 
and adjustments, majestic laws, and unerring evolu- 
tion, are understood by us as they were never com- 
prehended before, and we are tempted to believe that 
such a perfect system must be throughout self-creating, 
self-sustaining, self-developing, self-regulating. The 
more complicated any organism may be, the more in- 
clined are we to reckon it self-exacting, self-executing, 
self-sufficing. A barrow palpably requires a wheel- 
wright to construct it and a labourer to work it; but 
a locomotive or chronometer, full of intricate mechan- 
ism, seems to explain itself, and to be entirely self- 
sufficient. Thus as the wonder of the universe grows 
upon us we are more and more persuaded that it con- 
tains within itself the secret of its existence and mo- 
tion. An. American journal recently reported that an 
electric plant ran all night with only a corpse in charge 
of it. It appeared that the night electrician of a Light 
and Power Company was killed whilst oiling the 
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engine. The machinery, however, continued to run 
until the day-men came to work the next morning. 
The body had evidently been dead since before mid- 
night; but modern machinery has attained to such a 
human-like state of perfection that it will run all night 
by itself without the slightest mishap, attended only by a 
corpse. Thus the marvellous complexity and stately 
movement of nature seduce men into the belief that it is 
self-existent and self-sufficient — its action automatic, 
its results necessary and inevitable. Great Pan is dead, 
yet the music of the world is maintained. The 
Architect and Builder has become a myth, yet the 
temple stands and its glory abides. The Spirit has 
withdrawn from the midst of the wheels, yet they re- 
volve all the same. Let the poets weave a purple 
shroud for the dead Deity; let the saints bewail Him 
and the theologians bury Him; still rational and 
practical men will rejoice in a self-sufficing universe! 
The fact is all the other way. The more involved and 
delicate the constitution of the world is found to be, 
the more imperatively does it demand an intelligent 
Source, an omnipotent Upholder, a superintending 
Guide. The Creator and Sustainer of all things is not, 
indeed, a mere metaphor for "force"; the only wise 
God, infinite in power and love, who only hath immor- 
tality, dwelling in light unapproachable. He, and He 
alone, can explain the existence of this wonderful 
world. 
Let us, then, persist to emphasize the spiritual ele- 
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ment in nature. The latest science is not materialistic, 
but spiritualistic; the latest philosophy is not mate- 
rialistic, but idealistic; from the old days of Tyndall 
and Huxley to the ascendency of Kelvin and Lodge 
is a long march in our direction; great thinkers see 
the old solid boundaries melting away, and they are 
finding themselves face to face with a spiritual world 
which is the very reality of things. The advocates 
of the spiritual have no cause to be ashamed of their 
position. Let us persist to see on the throne of uni- 
versal empire the living God, to discern His creating 
hand in the genesis of nature ; to recognize in natural 
law the expression of His will, to acknowledge His 
sovereignty and purpose in the unity and evolution of 
the ages. The atheistic Persian poet asks and answers 
a great question: 

What supports the skies? Nothing! 

And nothing on nothing, and only nothing. 

How much like Job! How much unlike Job! Job's 
nothing did not mean "only" nothing; it was a word 
for the eternal Reality, it meant Wisdom, Love, Right- 
eousness, Purpose. "He hangeth the earth upon noth- 
ing" — it is absolutely dependent upon Him in whom 
all these glorious attributes blend. Out of Him nature 
arose; in Him it holds together; it is alive in Him; 
it is the magnificent instrument of His purpose and 
the mirror of His glory and joy. 

11. We find another illustration of our text in 
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Civilization. The ultimate forces of society are 
spiritual; the welfare and progress of the race are 
secured by the most ethereal bonds and dynamics. 
Some, however, find the guarantees of civilization in 
grosser things — ^in utilities, political institutions, social 
conventions, legal compacts, commercial reciprocities; 
in other words, they are content to stop with the ele- 
phant and tortoise. Yet, here, again, the advocates of 
the spiritual have no reason to be ashamed. He who 
"hangeth the earth upon nothing," upon nothing but 
His sufficing Word and Spirit, secures the order, hap- 
piness, and progress of society by corresponding spir- 
itual conditions. Society at last coheres and evolves 
in three transcendental forces — sympathy, righteous- 
ness, and hope. o*.<:-^"C 

How large and essential is the part played by sym- 
pathy in the evolution of the community I The longer 
the world lasts and the more deeply men think, the 
more apparent does it become that love is the greatest 
factor of civilization ; fatherhood, motherhood, brother- 
hood, charity, mutuality, humanity, sacrifice, these are 
popularly recognized as the great words and relations 
by which society lives and grows. The homogeneous- 
ness and progressiveness of the community are not the 
result of the coarse action of huckstering, legislation, 
and jurisprudence ; they are not secured by the soldier, 
policeman, and hangman, but mainly by a silken thread 
called affection. Love is in society what gravitation 
is in nature — the master-force, the working of a divine 
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law and purpose, soft and silent, yet which neverthe- 
less subdues all things unto itself. # Righteousness is 
another social girdle and dynamic. Culture, wealth, 
and power cannot save a civilization that lacks truth, 
equity, chastity, and pity. And righteousness, we con- 
tend, is in its true nature spiritual. The coarse fibre 
of self-interest and the red tape of legalism do not 
guarantee righteousness; righteousness is another 
word for godliness. The rule of right is not main- 
tained by the sanctions of material advantage, social 
opinion, or judicial penalty ; these are the elephant and 
tortoise : the last security for righteousness is the fear 
and love of the righteous God. The utilitarian seeks 
only for material compulsions to secure righteousness, 
forgetting that love is the fulfilling of the law; and 
the ecclesiastic devises an artificial system of pains and 
penalties as a guarantee for morality, ignoring the 
faith that energizes love: but the spiritual motive is 
equal to whatever strain may be put upon it. The old 
proverb quaintly reminds us that "God hangs the 
heaviest weights on the thinnest wires" ; and the right- 
eousness which implies the conservation and impetus 
of society is suspended on that ghostliest of filaments 
— ^the constraining power of a spiritual affection. 

Lastly, society, is preserved by hope from disin- 
tegration and decay. If hope dies, civilization rots. 
Dreams, visions, ideals, expectations, supply the mo- 
tive force which urges the world to the golden goal. 
Hope is intensely a transcendent quantity; it is an 
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instinct that cannot be logically justified ; it belongs to 
poetry and romance, and not to the dismal science. 
Looking at society from the outside, we conclude that 
it is bound together by strings of jewels, gold thread, 
fetters of steel, or by the cart-rope of vulgar self- 
interest; when, lo, a peep into its interior discovers 
that its unity, stability, and development are owing to 
attenuations called honour, mercy, gratitude, love, un- 
selfishness, and hope. The nations are drops of a 
bucket threaded on gossamer. The human world 
"hangeth on nothing," only God's intangible threads 
are adamantine cords not to be broken. 

We may congratulate ourselves that the ethereal 
bonds which give consistency to society are more em- 
phatically recognized than ever before. We have 
spoken of the marked change in science from the 
dogmatic materialism of the last generation to the 
spiritualistic conceptions of nature entertained to-day ; 
but the change is even more significant in political 
economy. The distance is immense between the old 
utilitarians, with their egoistic secular principles, and 
contemporary sociologists who declaim eloquently of 
sympathy, reciprocity, clemency, and sacrifice, and 
who will hardly talk about anything else. The phi- 
losopher is being persuaded that silken films of high 
thinking and tender feeling are the ultimate guarantees 
of civilization, and not gross ligaments of self-interest. 
We have nothing to regret because the Church of 
Christ is chiefly shut up to spiritual themes, and that 
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its principal concern is with thought, sentiment, and 
conscience. We who appeal to the spiritual faculties 
of men act at the centre of things. Sir Isaac Newton 
was for a short time a member of Parliament, and 
none will regret that it was only for a short time. He 
enriched us the most when he withdrew farthest from 
the crowd, and thought out his problems under the 
silent midnight heaven. If the great astronomer, then, 
was most potent and helpful farthest removed from 
the noisy world, we are certainly not less effective be- 
cause of our aloofness from the secular sphere, and 
because in sight of the heavens we wrestle with ques- 
tions of the soul. 

Week by week we propose to our congregations 
great ideals, inculcate the everlasting righteousness, 
freshen wearied hearts with love and hope, arouse 
them by visions of eternal life, and they go forth with 
wider thoughts, nobler qualities, piu'er affections, 
loftier aspirations, to build in all the circles of private 
and public life the City of God. Men of affairs are 
inclined to think lightly of theologians; the practical 
boast that they "know the ropes"; but it turns out 
that there are no ropes, only films of thought and 
emotion, that everything ultimately depends upon 
these, and that the despised theologian has them in 
possession. Nothing seems more futile than spiritual 
teaching until we remember that God has hung society 
"on nothing" : that transcending ideas and ideals gov- 
ern the race and determine its progress, as refined 
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ethers, elusive vibrations, atoms, electrons, and gravi- 
tations constitute and regulate the physical universe. 
The Spirit in the midst of the wheels is the sovereign 
Power, and His ministers are the prime agents of 
civilization. 

III. Our final illustration of the text will be found 
in the province of Religion. The bond that unites 
the soul with God is purely spiritual. The Church 
of God, like God's world, hangs upon nothing. There 
is no carnal nexus. Yet many even here contrive to 
stop with the mythological idea. They take refuge 
in tfie external authority of antiquity for each minute 
element of religious belief, and in priestly orders* and 
sacraments find the material ground for their great 
hopes. Let us sincerely appreciate the visible Church 
— its history, order, sacraments, ministers, S3mibols, 
and fellowship; but let us go back of them all, and 
never forget that the soul lives by faith in God. 

We must not rest our salvation upon our association 
with the historic Church. Matthew Arnold strongly 
insisted on the essential importance of this continuity. 
"Not to break one's connection with the past in one's 
religion is one of the strongest instincts in human 
nature. Protestantism is breaking up ever)rwhere 
where it has severed this connection ; only in England 
has it any hold upon the educated class, and that is 
because the Church of England is the one Protestant 
Church which maintained its connection with the 
past." The historic continuity of a Church is, no 
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doubt, a deeply interesting study; but that any such 
continuity is essential to its life and efficacy is a 
strangely carnal notion: the vital continuity is the 
question of absorbing significance. "I am the vine, 
ye are the branches: he that abideth in Me, and I in 
him, the same beareth much fruit: for apart from Me 
ye can do nothing/' How infinitely distant is the con- 
ception of our Lord in this memorable address from 
the materialistic conception of Arnold! The supreme 
matter is personal union with the living Lord, not 
formal association with an historical communion. 
"Severed from Me ye can do nothing." Not severed 
from Rome, Canterbury, or Geneva, but severed by 
personal unbelief from Christ Himself, we wither. 
The historic continuity of the congregation is inter- 
esting, and it may be helpful ; yet the vital continuity, 
personal alliance, and fellowship with Him who is 
the Head of the Church is the one condition of salva- 
tion. 

Nor must we trust our salvation to association with 
the ceremonial Church. Thousands have come to 
the conclusion that, if for any reason they let go 
their hold of the visible sanctuary, nothing is left 
wherein they can trust. No salvation except through 
the Church; no understanding of Scripture except 
through a council; no absolution except through a 
priest; no grace except through the sacraments; no 
valid ministry except along the line of apostolic suc- 
cession; and to leave these traditions and tangibili- 
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ties is to cut the ground from under our feet, and to 
leave ourselves no standing room. We are never safe 
until we have cut the ground from under our feet, 
until we have nowhere to stand. 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee. 

The last thing we desire is to discredit the visible 
Church of Christ — very precious are her services, 
ministries, and fellowship; yet in the last resort we 
deny her right to determine our destiny. "He hang- 
eth the earth upon nothing," and it is absurd to attempt 
to add to the stability of nature by any artificial but- 
tress; the silent energy of the faithful Creator is all 
we need to ask : the soul rests where the pillars of the 
firmament rest. "I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me." There is nothing to trust to here; there 
is ever3rthing to trust to, as we confidently leave our 
planet in the grasp of gravitation. To trust the salva- 
tion of the soul to any service or symbol whatever, 
ignoring our personal relation to the Divine Saviour, is 
to fall into the mythological superstition, and to con- 
fide the grandest burden of all to the elephant and 
tortoise. How much more glorious is the Newtonian 
idea of the stability of the earth than that of the 
Hindu I How much more glorious is the spiritual idea 
of the Church than the mechanical ! Just as modem 
astronomy is beyond ancient mythology in reasonable- 
ness and authority, so far is the doctrine of the spirit- 
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uality of salvation beyond the mechanism of sacerdo- 
talism as the terminus of faith. 

If you desire to communicate directly with England, 
you must speak through the Atlantic cable, and submit 
absolutely to the regfulations of the syndicate con- 
trolling that instrument, or remain isolated ; sacerdo- 
talism holds that there is but one channel of commu- 
nication with the skies, and that it is in the sole charge 
of the medium. What is the reply to this assumption 
of carnal despotism, and its menace? Wireless teleg- 
raphy. "But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth: for such doth the Father seek to be His 
worshippers. God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth.*' 



XIV 
THE INVINCIBLE STRATEGY 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. — Rom. 
xii. 21. 

SUCH is the method by which God Himself, alike 
in nature and in His government, seeks to van- 
quish evil. Sad are the blindness, ingratitude, 
and perversity of mankind ! We are miserably indif- 
ferent to the splendour of the world; we continually 
misuse our great talents; we profane the multiplied 
blessings of life by exercising them in an atheistic tem- 
per and for ignoble ends. It is, indeed, grievous to 
recall the callousness and disobedience of mankind. 
What, then, is the response of the Divine Ruler to a 
guilty world? Does He protest, "I will withhold, I 
will resume, My gifts ; the skies shall shine no more, 
the trees blossom no more, and the fields no more yield 
their meat" ? Mercifully He does not. "He hath not 
dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded us according 
to our iniquities." Our unbeliefs and blasphemies, our 
follies and crimes, are followed by showers of blessing. 
From time to time the judgments of Heaven afflict us ; 
yet these severities are exceptional, God's strange 
work : the prevailing system of nature is marvellously 

206 
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bountiful. The seasons succeed one another, each 
bearing its burden of gifts — winters of tonics, springs 
of delightful promise, summers of gorgeousness and 
gaiety, and autumns of overbrimming plenty. "The 
gifts of God are without repentance." He does not 
repent of bounty once bestowed. He does not with- 
hold His bounty because it is abused. He seeks to 
arrest, shame, allure, and melt us by persistent love. 
"Despisest thou the riches of His goodness and for- 
bearance and longsuffering, not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance?" The 
vast system of nature is an illuminating commentary 
on our text : it is a manifold and magnificent endeavour 
to overcome evil by the spectacle and action of glorious 
good. Nothing shows more the depth of human de- 
pravity than that it is conquered so slowly by such 
wondrous love. 

The text contains the philosophy of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity is reproached because it has brought so 
little that is new into the sphere of morals. Quite a 
gratuitous impeachment. Our Lord's method of deal- 
ing with evil, for instance, is startlingly new. Before 
He came the world knew no other way of treating evil 
otherwise than by reprisal and retribution; pains and 
penalties were the only remedies known to the rulers 
and judges of the earth. The Incarnation disclosed 
to the world a new and an amazing thought : for the 
mailed fist it substituted the pierced Hand. Hence- 
forth error and unrighteousness were to be antago* 
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nized by knowledge, longsuffering, sympathy, and for- 
giveness. On these lines our Lord taught, and thus 
personally He dealt with the provocations of His 
contemporaries. His disciples drank into His Spirit, 
imitated His example, and taught His doctrine. The 
contrast between the truculent systems of the ancient 
world and the mild programme of the gospel is com- 
plete. "Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you. 
Resist not him that is evil ; but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." The 
originality of this ethic is incomparable. Said Jesus 
Christ to a world that had hitherto known only legal- 
ism and summary retribution, "Evil can be driven out 
of society only as you bring to bear upon it the light 
of truth, the charm of purity, the majesty of right, the 
magic of love : by retaliation it may be silenced, cowed, 
crushed; only by truth, patience, and love can it be 
extinguished." Neither the individual nor the race 
can be dragooned into virtue ; gentleness makes great. 
Jupiter, with the thunderbolt and eagle, gives place 
to One meek and having salvation, in whose hand is 
the olive branch, and on whom the Spirit descended 
in form like a dove. 

I. In the treatment of Personal Evil we must fol- 
low the injunction of the text. Mr. Kay Robinson, the 
naturalist, describes a competition witnessed by him in 
the fields. Owing to a peculiarity of weather the pop- 
pies had managed to get a start of an inch or so in 
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the matter of height over the wheat and barley, and 
the obnoxious flowers were just beginning to burst into 
bloom that would have converted the stunted grain 
into lakes of scarlet, when down came the rain; in a 
single day and night the wheat shot up above the pop- 
pies, and for the rest of *the season the poisonous things 
were overwhelmed in a wavy sea of prosperous green 
and yellow gold. A similar competition is going oii 
between our good and bad qualities ; it is a rivalry be- 
tween the wheat and the tares as to which shall get otl 
top and smother the other. What is the true course 
to adopt whilst this struggle proceeds? Let us con- 
centrate ourselves on the corn. We overcome the evil 
in the good. We shall not master our personal de- 
fects by dwelling upon them, tormenting ourselves on 
account of them, dealing directly with them, or by 
attempting singly to uproot them. To overcome this 
or that failing, think of it as little as possible, and as 
much as you can about the corresponding virtue; 
weaken the bad side by strengthening the good. The 
situation is saved not by attacking the poppy, but by 
refreshing the wheat. Frankly recognize whatever 
grace has done for you, and by fostering it drive out 
the evil. Cherish the good thought, forward the gen- 
erous impulse, follow out the upward-seeking desire: 
starve the roots of bitterness, smother them, choke 
them, drive them out by flowers of grace, fruits of 
light, and plants of God's right-hand planting. 
A notable change has taken place during recent 
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years in the treatment of disease. The old style con- 
signed the patient to his chamber, bled him, drenched 
him with medicine, left him the mirror, and then closed 
the window and shut the door. The modern method is 
a contrast. It relies chiefly on the antiseptics of na- 
ture, and as soon and fully as practicable it gets the 
patient into contact with the fresh, sweet, vitalizing 
world : with the balm of the moorland and mountain, 
the ozone of the sea, the scent of the forest, the tonic 
of the snow, the virtue of the sunlight. Is not a 
parallel change to this called for in the treatment of 
the soul? The habitual introspection which soon be- 
comes morbid, the incessant sickly brooding over the 
defects of the soul and the failures of life, is not taught 
by the New Testament, but dates from mediaeval times. 
The Church aifects too much the dim religious light; 
too long it has breathed an unwholesome air, and con- 
templated itself in the mirror. Let us rather get into 
contact, and keep in contact, with the vital sights and 
specifics of the upper universe of light and love, of 
purity and joy. Delight the inner eyes with the con- 
stant vision of the beautiful, breathe the ampler air 
of meditation and devotion, people the sanctuary of 
imagination with fair images, let your heart be at lei- 
sure from itself ever expanding with loving purpose, 
fill both hands with useful work, and wellnigh uncon- 
sciously evil qualities and tastes shall drop off, go 
under, die down for want of atmosphere and stimula- 
tion. We do not overcome the evil except by attack- 
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ing it from above : overawing meanness by greatness, 
shaming impurity by the beauty of holiness, and 
driving out sadness by the expulsive power of an 
exceeding great joy. 

"Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
these things." ''These things." Is this our trend ? Is 
it not rather our unhappy habit to revolve in our 
thought and imagination whatsoever things are pain- 
ful, humiliating, ugly, and discouraging? We shall 
never overcome evil by this fellowship with sin and 
sadness. We overcome the evil in the good. The car- 
dinal matter is to fix our thought and affection on 
things above, not on things on the earth: we cannot 
even think of such things without being blessed. The 
thought of beauty leaves a stain of sweet colour on 
the soul ; to think of greatness is to grow ; to muse on 
purity is to suffer a sea change into the whiteness and 
preciousness of the pearl. 

In a word, the secret of perfect character is to look 
away from self to Him who is the supreme example 
and perfecter. It has pleased God to reveal Himself 
in His Son, and looking unto Jesus we behold the 
full vision of glorious character. We must live with 
Him until He is formed in the heart. The poppies 
wither fastest beneath the shade of the Rose of Sharon. 
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A philosopher has said, "Cultivate your defects in the 
shadow of your qualities*' ; which is, indeed, the very 
lesson we have sought to enforce, only to give the 
principle inculcated in this aphorism full expression 
and ejfficacy we must cultivate our defects in the 
shadow of Christ's qualities and grace. "But we all, 
with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of 
the Lord, are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit." 

IL In dealing with Domestic Evil, that which we 
witness and deplore in our immediate neighbourhood, 
the text must furnish guidance. The faults and follies 
of husband, wife, children, companions, servants, 
neighbours, occasion frequent and sincere distress. 
How are these lapses to be effectually combated ? Not 
by good advice even, much less by scorn and contempt. 
Verbal censure and social penalty do not largely avail 
against the evils which trouble our environment; the 
effectual remedy is unspeakably more costly. Our 
guilty neighbours must see in us the virtues they lack. 
Again, the poppies must be smothered by the golden 
corn. "In like manner, ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands; that, even if any obey not the 
word, they may without the word be gained by the 
behaviour of their wives." "Without the word." Em- 
bodied excellence was to do the whole work of rebuk- 
ing and charming, dispensing with eloquence, whether 
sacred or profane. On the walls of a chamber of great 
beauty in the Alhambra this sentence is inscribed: 
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"Look attentively at my elegance, and thou wilt reap 
the advantage of a commentary on decoration." The 
variety, loveliness, and harmony of the architecture of 
that chamber are themselves a commentary on decora- 
tion, and render literary criticism and description 
superfluous. In like manner the fine character and 
blameless doing of the Christian are a commentary on 
nobleness, rendering argument and expostulation un- 
necessary. Offending neighbours see "how awful 
goodness is, and virtue in her shape how lovely," and 
words can add nothing to this incarnation of the true 
and beautiful. In South Africa snakes are expelled 
from the gardens by planting geraniums — the vermin 
do not abide the red flower; and by sweet graces of 
character and conduct we make it difficult for evil to 
disport itself. 

It must not be forgotten, either, that it is chiefly in 
the gentleness of Christ that we circumvent and over- 
come evil. Already the fact has been recalled that in 
Him the dove replaces the eagle, and the olive branch 
the thunderbolt — a truth full of suggestion to His dis- 
ciples. Great is the efficacy of kindness. "If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to 
drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head." Love looks little less than absurd as 
she steps down into the arena of strife and rage, and 
essays to "fetter madness with a silken thread"; yet 
are her victories many and glorious. Great is the 
efficacy of endurance. Patience is more potent than 
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passion, and in her perfect work she is invulnerable 
and irresistible. Great is the efficacy of humility. 
How often do we stoop to conquer, whilst pride bites 
the dust 1 Great is the efficacy of sympathy. To rec- 
ognize frankly and generously whatever can be said 
for the erring is often to make him ashamed of him- 
self, and to strive for a better self. Great is the efficacy 
of clemency. Not rarely to forgive the sinner is to 
save him. 

They who scout the gentler sentiments and methods 
to which Christianity trusts are duped by appearances. 
To superficial sense law seems more commanding than 
love, thunderstorms more than the dew of silent nights, 
blood and iron more effectual than a sweet reasonable- 
ness; but those who see below the surface recognize 
in right, truth, and longsuffering sovereign forces 
which prevail all the more certainly purged from 
wrath. Jesus Christ made no mistake in relying upon 
the passive virtues as the annihilators of evil and the 
purifiers of society. Practical men say that there is 
no barricade like snow. A bullet fired from a distance 
of fifty yards will not penetrate a wall of snow six feet 
thick; whereas the same bullet passes through dense 
earthworks and shatters trees when discharged from a 
much greater distance. The trick of the snow is all 
its own. It greets the murderous missile with disarm- 
ing courtesy, lulls it with a caress, kills it with a kiss. 
Strangely enough the fairy flakes are more effectual 
than solid cores of wood or steel. So gentle goodness 
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flouted by the carnal overcomes evil in all its pride 
and wrath. 

To accept an alternative reading, "We overcome 
evil in the good." In rich, positive, personal, over- 
flowing goodness we make our neighbourhood im- 
possible to wickedness. As in the crystal depths of 
the sea foul streams are lost, as in the infinite purple 
of the sky black smoke disappears, so the goodness of 
the saints in its fullness and beauty must go on cleans- 
ing society until evil be no more. No affectation of 
goodness, no partial, shallow goodness^ will suffice : if 
we are to be cleansing forces, goodness must be our 
very self, the element in which we live and move. Sat- 
urated with sweetness like a flower, pulsating with light 
like a star, overbrimming with joy as a bird rains 
music, we drive from our homes, offices, shops, and 
neighbourhoods bad odours, dark things, unhappy 
tempers, or, at least, make it impossible for them to 
thrive and prevail. 

III. The effectual way to subdue Public Evil is 
the strategy of the text. 

We do not really overcome evil by substituting one 
evil for another, or by setting one evil to drive out 
another. Scientists neutralize one kind of microbe by 
introducing another, and sometimes, it would seem, 
one disease to expel another; but manoeuvres have 
little place in the moral world. Statesmen will attempt 
to end an evil practice or institution by introducing it 
in a different shape, as the Siamese are said to domes- 
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ticate spiders to drive out cockroaches; the profit of 
such devices, however, is generally dubious, What- 
ever the endless shifts and compromises of politics may 
be worth, they do not belong to the invincible strategy 
whenever they propose to vanquish evil by evil. Chris- 
tianity implies a profounder process. 

We shall not overcome evil by the representation 
of it. Ghastly things are represented in art on the 
plea that they will disgust, The stark expression of 
naturalism in literature is excused on the ground that 
its loathsomeness is discredited by being described. 
And the drama pictures vice and violence with moral 
design. No mistake can be greater. The fabled basi- 
lisk was said to perish if it saw itself in a mirror; 
it could not survive the sight of its own hideousness. 
Evil is not killed this way. It feeds on the vision. In 
respect to the spirit of terrible cruelty which marked 
the Renaissance in Italy, Symonds traces it to the influ- 
ence of the fiendish atrocities of the tyrant Ezzelino. 
"In vain was the humanity of the race revolted by the 
hideous spectacle. ... It laid a deep hold upon the 
Italian imagination, and by the glamour of loathing 
that has strength to fascinate, proved in the end con- 
tagious." The glamour of loathing! Wickedness at 
once repels and fascinates, too often in the end prov- 
ing contagious and destructive. It is infectious to rep- 
resent evil, often dangerous to talk of it, and even an 
injustice to ourselves to figure it in fancy. The morbid 
clement in life must be dealt with in art and literature ; 
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but it ought to be described^ delineated, and dramatized 
with utmost reticence. 

We shall not overcome evil by legislation. The as- 
sumption that a legal or political remedy will extin- 
guish a social malady is arrant quackery. A real evil 
can only be dealt with effectually through legislation 
when such legislation expresses the sincere conviction 
of a great body of righteous citizens. Statutes do noth- 
ing except as they acquire force in the living virtue 
of the community. Could law have abolished the 
sins and miseries of mankind, the Mosaic econ- 
omy would have sufficed; but righteousness does 
not come by law either with the individual or the 
race. 

Evil is not overcome by denunciation. It is sur- 
prising how much efficacy is supposed to go with de- 
nunciation. Real, constructive, aggressive good is of 
far greater significance than eloquent invective; such 
invective has its place, but it must be accompanied by 
active practical eifort, or it effects little more than 
summer lightning. Carlyle, in his review of Elliott 
the Corn-Law Rhymer, has a most instructive passage. 
"We could truly wish to see such a mind as his en- 
gaged rather in considering what, in his own sphere, 
could be done, than what, in his own or other spheres, 
ought to be destroyed; rather in producing or pre- 
serving the True, than in mangling and slashing 
asunder the False." But denunciatory rhetoric is so 
much easier and cheaper than good works, and proves 
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a popular temptation. Yet is it far better to light the 
candle than to curse the darkness. 

What this world awaits is personal, positive, con- 
structive goodness. Not by law, legislation, and 
rhetoric shall we prevail, but by practical righteous- 
ness, noble philanthropy, intellectual and spiritual edu- 
cation; by the positive remedy of superior character, 
action, and institutions do we make it difficult for evil 
to survive. Whenever the chance offers, let us stamp 
upon a weed ; yet let us be sure that it is only as we 
chiefly cherish the golden com that we smother and 
destroy the tares which afflict society. It is the slow 
and expensive method, and the only effectual one. 
When the Church of God goes forth in holy character 
and action fair as the moon and bright as the sun, to 
every type of iniquity she will be terrible as an army 
with banners. 



XV 



ALTERNATIVE ROUTES* 

And EHsha said unto them. This is not the way, neither is 
this the city: follow me, and I will bring you to the man whom 
ye seek. But he led them to Samaria, — 2 Kings vi. 19. 

And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go 
to a city of habitation. — Ps. cvii. 7. 

WE are strangers in a strange world. We 
have not passed this way before, and 
some sort of leading is essential to us. 
We have put these two passages of Scripture together 
because they suggest the false and the true in the guid- 
ance of human life, for both are possible. May we so 
consider the subject that we may be led into the way 
everlasting ! 

I. The Blind Alley. 

The King of Syria having sent an army to appre- 
hend Elisha, the prophet prays that it may please God 
to afflict them with illusion, so that they may be con- 
founded; and they are smitten as with blindness. 
Elisha then boldly ventures amongst them, as did 
Alfred into the camps of the Danes, and he succeeded 
in misleading them. "This is not the way, neither is 

*A sermon to the young. 
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this the city. . . . But he led them to Samaria," right 
into the midst of their enemies, into the focus of de- 
struction. As a commentator remarks. There is 
almost a touch of joyful humour in the way in which 
Elisha played with the Syrians, eventually acting to- 
wards them most magnanimously, as the narrative 
shows. We now use this ancient story as a striking 
parable of the misdirection possible in human life. At 
this very hour multitudes of duped, confused souls are 
wandering like the Syrians, only with infinitely worse 
consequences. 

I. Mistaken routes. There must be one path 
through life that is best for each of us; a thousand 
false ways are possible, but there is one right way, a 
path in which we walk with greatest security, effi- 
ciency, and satisfaction. Have not some of us con- 
sciously got the wrong route? We are dissatisfied 
with the principles we obey, the habits we follow, the 
friendships we have formed, the points at which we 
arrive. We are ever chiding ourselves, "This is not 
the way, neither is this the city." Thousands simply 
drift; they are carried hither and thither, according 
to the accidental set of the current. A ship called 
Fred, B, Taylor was run down and cut in two off your 
coast of Massachusetts. After the collision, the two 
parts of the derelict drifted in different directions. 
The stern floated almost entirely due north, and finally 
went ashore on the coast of Maine; whilst the bow 
drifted in a south-easterly direction, and was reported 
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nearly two thousand miles away. The two halves, 
caught by totally different streams of the Atlantic, 
were thus widely separated. How different is this 
from the course of a ship with pilot, chart, and rudder, 
reaching, with almost infallible precision, the haven 
whither it would be ! Many human lives are reflected 
in this derelict ; the sport of accident, the plaything of 
wind and wave, they are without power or purpose, 
and are drifted along by this current or that, never 
reaching port. Or, to put the matter in another light, 
life with many is simply wandering. It lacks purpose, 
programme, and progress. Travellers know that it is 
not easy to walk or ride in a straight line for a long 
distance. Nearly every one will turn off quite imper- 
ceptibly and gradually from the straight direction — 
one man to the right, another to the left. It is no rare 
occurrence in Australia for a traveller to leave one 
place in the morning, intending to make straight for 
another the situation of which has been signified to 
him, and then to find towards the end of the day a 
settlement appear before him which he hopes to be 
his destination, but which, however, proves to be the 
very same point he left in the morning. So in human 
life, we swerve to the right hand or to the left; we 
follow our fancy, and end with the miserable convic- 
tion that the years have been wasted, that we have 
walked in a vain show and disquieted ourselves in vain. 
"They wandered in the wilderness in a desert way." 
In their disobedience Israel lost the right way, and 
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simply marked time. Thus it is with too many to-day 
— they have lost the route. As Jeremiah puts it, 
"They wander as blind men in the streets." 

2. Treacherous guides, Elisha was, so far, a faith- 
less guide, only his motive was generous: he misled 
that he might deliver; our peril lies with treacherous 
guides, who mislead that they may destroy. A few 
years ago a vessel was wrecked while entering one of 
the Australian ports. The cause of the catastrophe 
was not apparent, and investigation eventually showed 
that the pilot had become practically blind. How 
many blind pilots infest the sea of life ! Some, indeed, 
are blind leaders unconscious of their blindness, whilst 
others purposely mislead out of pure malignity and 
selfish advantage. False guides in matters of faith 
solicit us. The Old Testament has much to say of 
these enthusiasts of error. "Then the Lord said unto 
me. The prophets prophesy lies in My name ; I sent them 
not, neither have I commanded them, neither spake 
unto them : they prophesy unto you a false vision and 
divination, and a thing of nought, and the deceit of 
their heart." All through the Old Testament is heard 
the warning note against false teachers who, out of 
ignorance, conceit, or cupidity, sought to mislead 
Israel. The New Testament takes up the warning: 
"But there arose false prophets also among the people, 
as among you also there shall be false teachers, who 
shall privily bring in destructive heresies, denying even 
the Master that bought them, bringing upon them- 
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selves swift destruction." As the Master Himself 
foretold: "Many false prophets shall arise, and shall 
deceive many." In matters of faith, which are of in- 
finitely vital import, we must ever be on our guard 
against men of leading who are not also men of light, 
against blind pilots and malign wreckers who cause the 
unwary to make shipwreck of the faith. False guides 
in matters of conduct dog our steps. They address 
the young man or woman who has been religiously 
trained, "This is not the way" — ^the path that leads 
through the Sunday school, the Church of God, the 
Young People's Christian Association, the path in 
which spring flowers of pure and modest pleasure — 
"this is not the way for the manly, the rational, the 
free : we will show you the way." And they beckon to 
the path that runs through the theatre, saloon, gam- 
ing-hell, race-course, and Vanity Fair generally, the 
path seductive with the garish flowers of pride and 
passion. The first years of life are specially beset with 
specious betrayers. They lurk at every street corner. 
They worm their way into the most guarded circle. 
They subtly insinuate poison into the unsuspicious 
mind, and by flowery by-paths tempt the feet of young 
pilgrims into the broad road. 

3. Fatal goals, "He led them to Samaria." Noth- 
ing is sadder than the contrast between the opening of 
many human lives and their close! It is the contrast 
between the launching of the ship with streamers, 
shouts of joy, and strains of music, and the selfsame 
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vessel a derelict on the rocks, broken by the fury of the 
sea, and finally going down amid the shrieks of the 
perishing. They begin life with a great faith, the faith 
that has been held by the purest and noblest of man- 
kind, the faith that has given millions victory over sin 
in life, and victory over fear in death ; and they drift, 
drift, drift, until they end by casting away the confi- 
dence which hath great recompense of reward. They 
get into the blindest of alleys — an atheist's faith, and 
an atheist's grave — one which shuts out every prospect 
that makes life worth living; one that forbids the 
thought of any real progress, that leads nowhere. 
They begin life with a spiritual experience and satis- 
faction, their chief strength and joy being in divine 
things; but, like Demas, having loved the present 
world, the prison-walls of carnality close upon them, 
they can no longer see the sky, they end the journey 
in the sordid blind alley of a big bam. They begin life 
in innocence, they set forth with good intentions and 
bright dreams, and end with the casual ward, work- 
house, asylum, jail, scaffold, or at least with dishonour 
and hopelessness. Thousands are fretting themselves. 
This is not the city." It is not; it is the ditch. He 
led them into Samaria," the City of Dreadful Night, 
the City of Destruction. 

II. The Royal Road. 

"And He led them forth by the right way, that they 
might go to a city of habitation." That a principle of 
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guidance runs through the whole material creation and 
regulates the smallest particle and movement is abun- 
dantly manifest. The great world is a spectacle of 
beauty, a theatre of music; we are never weary of 
marvelling at its loveliness and harmony. What is 
the secret of this vast perfection, which fills the spec- 
tator with delight? Just this: there is a law that 
grasps every atom, pervades every cell, regulates every 
vibration, and it is this specific recognition and con- 
trol of the minutest substance and force which secures 
the universal order, glory, and joy. If an atom or a 
vibration were overlooked by law, the grandeur and 
music of the world would be lost. But this is 
not so. 

One stands at the back of nature who knows every 
electron, who calls them all by names, whose eye is 
on every secret thing, and whose finger directs the 
subtlest movement. The perfection of the whole is 
secured by each and every fragment being justly 
placed and directed. If, then, the government of the 
Eternal Spirit extends to the ultimate particle of mat- 
ter and spark of life, is it difficult to believe that the 
selfsame Spirit both can and will care for the indi- 
vidual soul ? After we Have seen the Almighty dealing 
with billions of atoms and vibrations, not permitting 
one to escape His notice and control, why must it be 
thought a thing incredible that each human life should 
be written in His book, cared for by His government, 
and directed by His Spirit ? Modern science, teaching 
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the universality and particularity of law in the natural 
world, has made it easy to believe in a similar superin- 
tendence being exercised over the individual in the 
sphere of rational life. 

The principle of guidance in nature is impressively 
revealed in the movements of the migratory birds. A 
whole delightful romance is here. They cross seas 
and continents with almost infallible accuracy of sea- 
son and direction. A few students strive to reduce 
the phenomenon of migration to simple, prosaic mo- 
tives and rules ; but the vast majority of observers are 
filled with wonder at the mysterious instinct which 
prompts the flight and directs the course of the deli- 
cate minstrels. Through vague skies, over misty seas, 
crossing mountains and landscapes it has never seen 
before, the bird finds the path which unites its homes 
on both sides the planet. The sense of direction in 
insects is not less wonderful. They possess a kind of 
intuition of locality, an indefinable faculty, with which 
nothing in us exactly corresponds. Carried for miles 
in a dark box, in a direction and by a path wholly 
strange to them, they instantly, when liberated, set out 
for their nest or hive, and speedily recover it. A 
French naturalist declares that they possess a "topo- 
graphic consciousness" of which we can form no 
idea, possessing nothing analogous to it. It is the same 
even with butterflies. If there is a creature whose 
every movement seems pure caprice, it is the butterfly ; 
yet it is certain that, in a surprising manner, it knows 
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its way about. "Why over the hedge and back again, 
as if for dear life, up and down like mad? The idea 
these performances give is one of random, feather- 
headed creatures, with about as much fixed purpose, 
deliberate plan, as that of dandelion seed in a gale. 
Yet I believe the butterflies are in haste to good pur- 
pose." * From time to time extraordinary migrations 
of these delicate creatures are witnessed: ships at sea 
pass through immense clouds of them, all steering a 
definite course. An impulse within or compulsion 
without gives unanimity of effort to the winged cara- 
van, and guides it to an unknown flowery bourne. 
Some of our rare and beautiful moths and butterflies 
are said to find their way to us from Southern Europe 
and North Africa. 

Now, if this principle of guidance pervades the 
world, can we suppose that it fails us? Will He who 
has put His stamp on each solitary speck of matter, 
and who ordains and bounds its movements, leave the 
world of mind a chaos and the destiny of a human life 
to accident? Will He who has gifted the bird with 
the instinct of migration, and then thrown it into 
trackless air a "lone wanderer, but not lost," neglect to 
provide those who are of more value than many birds 
with the faculty and signals of guidance? Will He 
who has endowed the insect with a "topographic con- 
sciousness" fail to grant to the soul a yet finer sense 
of direction? Will He who pilots the moth leave man 

*The Faery Year, Dewar. 
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forlorn ? We cannot believe it ; it would be unscientific 
to do so. As certainly as God's tender mercy is over 
all His creatures^ marshalling and leading them by the 
right way to the sphere of their perfect life and felicity, 
so is His kindly government over every man, woman, 
and child, finding for them the true line of develop- 
ment until they safely attain the consummation of their 
being. There never was a time when it was a greater 
crime than now to be sceptical about the guidance of 
human life, for we see more clearly than ever before 
that intelligent and generous law pervades every sphere 
and dominates all that is. 

I. In all questions concerning the worldly life seek 
and expect the divine guidance. It is a grave mistake 
to regard religicm in the light of a "sky-pilot," having 
to do only with sublime and spiritual verities : it has to 
do also with the immediate business of our present life^ 
and we should accordingly make use of it at every step. 
Seek, then, in the choice of your vocation the heavenly 
indication. It has pleased God to distribute amongst 
us a great variety of aptitudes — gifts for business, 
trade, art, literature, indeed for endless specialism; 
and we too often see that, most unhappily^ many per- 
sons do not find the sphere for which nature fitted 
them. Believe that He who curiously formed you and 
imparted the secret bias of your soul will also open up 
the sphere in which you shall be most happy and effi- 
cient : that He who has imparted the gift shall give the 
calling. In the selection of locality, seek the wisdoni 
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that is from above. To-day the world is wide, and 
many and very different climes and places solicit us. 
As we seek the situation where we may make the best 
of ourselves, let us amid the encircling gloom watch 
for the guiding light. Bible history shows clearly that 
a great deal is known in heaven about geography ; and, 
obedient to the heavenly Will, the bounds of your habi- 
tation shall be happily fixed. Let God choose your 
inheritance for you. In the initiation and unfolding of 
your home life act with sacred seriousness. Let your 
house be God's and consult Him at every step. Science 
is ever showing us the delight that God takes in the 
minute and trivial ; that, indeed, nothing with Him is 
small or negligible ; and if this is true in snow-flakes 
and a thousand other evanescent things, there can be 
no interest of the domestic circle which is indifferent 
to Him. In the vocation they have adopted, the arena 
they have chosen, in the house they have built for 
themselves, many disconsolate souls soliloquize: "This 
is not the city." That this may not be your misfor- 
tune, ask wisdom from on high. Be sure that the 
divine guidance is a fact, and seek it in great and small, 
remembering how often the small determines the 
great. Some naturalists indulge the speculation that, 
as birds usually migrate in the night, they arc guided 
by the stars ; it is at least a pretty thought that starry 
signs should guide the wandering bird to its nest. It 
is, however, far more than a pretty thought that if our 
eye is on the heavens we shall prove the best guidance 
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through all the interests and intricacies of this life to a 
better. 

2. In matters of belief let us be alive to the guiding 
Spirit. Questions of faith are not determined by re- 
search and logic nearly to the extent we might sup- 
pose. It is much rather a matter of sincerity and 
sensitiveness of soul. We have quoted a scientist who 
thinks that insects possess an indefinable faculty of 
location with which nothing in us corresponds, a con- 
sciousness of direction of which we can form no idea ; 
yet we possess a subtle sense of truth and duty which 
corresponds with the mysterious instinct of the crea- 
ture for direction and security: and this indefinable 
sense is more important than all argument; upon its 
delicacy much depends. Let us, then, by sincerity of 
spirit and integrity of life, keep our mind attentive, 
sympathetic, receptive, and we shall be guided into 
the truth, and the whole truth. We may often think, 
as we listen to the contradictory voices of theologians, 
that there are many blind sky-pilots about, and wonder 
how we shall escape the perils of the situation, and cast 
anchor in the haven. "If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God." No true seeker who enquires of 
Him shall miss the saving truth. 

3. In the cultivation of character follow closely the 
divine leading. Live and act in such a manner that 
the daily discipline shall develop you to perfectness. 
Here we have simply to follow Christ in the narrow 
way in which He left His footprints. Taking Him 
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for our guide, there is littl^ to fear from decoys and 
mistaken routes. Let us ask ourselves continually. 
Is this according to the spirit of Christ? Is this a 
course of which He would approve? Is this a thing 
upon which we can ask His blessing? Is this com- 
panion one whom He would recognize as a disciple? 
Are these pleasures such as He can smile upon? In 
walking thus are we walking even as Jesus also 
walked? To follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth 
is no vague counsel to sincere souls; they find in it 
life's truest direction. "Follow Me." In all that you 
are, do, and strive for, never lose sight of Him, and 
no enchantment shall prevail against you. 

If you are to be guided from above, your spirit 
must be sincere, teachable, and obedient. We have 
spoken of the instinct of beast and bird leading them 
aright. This guidance, however, is without the crea- 
ture's consciousness and concurrence, and is not to be 
resisted. It is otherwise with us. Everything depends 
upon our attitude and susceptibility. "Thou shalt 
guide me with Thy counsel, and afterwards receive 
me into glory." Is this our spirit and prayer ? If so, 
we shall not full direction need, nor miss our provi- 
dential way. He shall not permit us to wander into 
Samaria, but will shepherd us into Zion. He will bring 
us to "a city of habitation," to the heavenly Canaan, 
the New Jerusalem, the Saint's Everlasting Rest. 

Thither bring our willing feet. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THE MAS- 
TER'S CONFIDENCE 

He shall not fail nor he discouraged, till He have set judg- 
ment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for His law,— Is/u 
xlii. 4. 

'*^ ■ ^ HE Servant of Jehovah/' He in whom the 
I spirit of righteous Israel found its full 

-*• and final expression, even our Lord Jesus 

Christ, stands before us contemplating His great work 
with perfect calmness and confidence. "He shall not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause His voice to be heard in 
the street" ; His manner of appearing will be humble, 
He will carry out His mission without demonstration ; 
but He is sure of Himself and His work. His zeal 
will never be extinguished, nothing shall break His 
strength until He has carried truth and right to their 
fullest efficacy, universality, and permanence. Let us, 
then, look into the Master's tranquil face, and catch, 
it may be, the infection of His glorious confidence. 
From various causes we are apt to be discouraged. 
Great are the difficulties we encounter; the triumph 
of our cause is long delayed; and if faith does not 
utterly fail, enthusiasm is often chilled. Other plat- 
forms are dismantled, other causes prevail, but the 

382 
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missionary platform remains from generation to gen- 
eration ; the great scheme is unaccomplished, and often 
it seems as though the end we propose was as far off 
as ever. Let us try to see more clearly the real nature 
of our discouragements, and to enjoy that fellowship 
with our undaunted Lord which will inspire us with 
His faith and zeal. 

I. The Discouragements to which we are 
Liable in Evangelical Service. 

I. The aspects of spiritual work are often such as 
to make it difficult to believe in the divine presence and 
superintendence. Viewing the world at large, it is 
often impossible to detect in its events any distinct 
tendency, harmonious working, or real progress to an 
assignable result. "Life never seems to satisfy the 
artistic sense." At its best it appears rough-hewn, 
shapeless, incomplete, disappointing — ^it is apparently 
full of confusion, incoherence, and ends without being 
finished. It never satisfies the artistic, dramatic, or 
logical sense; or, if it occasionally does, it seems an 
accident. This aspect of nature and life causes certain 
thinkers altogether to deny the government of God; 
they feel constrained to believe in the irrationality 
and purposelessnesg of all things and events. In 
spiritual work faith is subject to exactly the same trial. 
How many of the efforts of devoted religious workers, 
and even those efforts which seem most wise and gen- 
erous, fall out awkwardly, unhappily, unsuccessfully! 
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We identify the Church of God with the kingdom of 
God, which implies that it is a sphere of law, orde , 
and evolution; but the phenomena of the Church are 
as chequered and perplexing as those of the world. 
Things fall out with us apparently arbitrarily, confus- 
edly, abortively. How rarely does evangelical work 
satisfy the artistic or dramatic, the logical or scientific 
sense ! And because of this we are apt to lose confi- 
dence in the shaping Hand, the guiding Spirit. 

Yet surely we ought not to suffer ourselves to be 
thus confounded. However things in the world at 
large may wear the aspect of caprice and aimlessness, 
deeper thinkers realize the prevalence of coherence, 
law, and progress. The evolutionist protests that he 
discovers in nature a definable beginning, leading to 
a definable end; and the philosophical historian dem- 
onstrates the connection and progress of events: 
under the general aspect of accident and caprice in 
nature and life they discern a designing, directing, 
perfecting Spirit. They are convinced that history is 
logical, although they are unable to trace all the links ; 
that it is artistic, although they cannot always har- 
monize it with academic law; that it is dramatic, al- 
though they often miss the cue; that it is scientific, 
although they discern only dimly its motive and work- 
ing. Having thus found God in the world, cannot we 
believe that within apparent chaos He guides His 
Church? Whenever we falter because the develop- 
ment of spiritual enterprise disappoints expectation 
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and shocks our artistic or arithmetical sense, look 
away from the contemporaneous and provincial and 
take the larger view of the world and the ages. Pain- 
ful failure was the feature of the life of our Lord ; yet 
He was sustained by the vision of the world that was 
to be despite His failure, nay, through His failure. 
"And the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us in Thy name. And 
He said unto them, I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven." Amid the hostilities, humiliations, and 
ignominious failures of His personal history He beheld 
His ultimate triumph; saw against the dark back- 
ground a world of light, knew the partial discord lost 
in the vaster music. Let us with Him look far and 
wide in days when the immediate environment is dis- 
couraging. "Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thy- 
self, O God of Israel, the Saviour." Yet within the 
shadow He sweetly and effectually bends the crooked 
to His sovereign will. Despite untoward appearances, 
He walks amid the golden candlesticks; He rules in 
His Church, harmonizing all contradictions, subjugat- 
ing His enemies and ours, and compelling all events 
to the sublime issue of universal truth and righteous- 
ness. 

2. The presence and progress of the kingdom of 
God are largely obscured by those worldly accompanl- 
ments through which it is developed. This is again a 
trial of our faith. We believe that the main motive 
and working of history are spiritual; but how little 
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this appears to the carnal eye! How entirely is the 
kingdom of God veiled by the kingdoms of this world, 
the spiritual forces masked by the mediums through 
which they play! Mark the morning paper, which is 
the mirror of the current world, and this fact is obvi- 
ous enough. Parliaments, palaces, exchanges, garri- 
sons, navies, crimes and carnivals, science, art, litera- 
ture, storms, earthquakes, famines, and a thousand 
other tangible things and sensational events strike the 
eye and excite the imagination; we hardly get a 
glimpse, however, of that kingdom of God which is 
the core of all things, the secret of history, the goal of 
the ages. Our mind and imagination are filled with 
the shapes, movements, colours, and voices of a world 
whose fashion passes away. The spiritual significance 
of contemporary history is hidden, except to the devout 
and reflective mind specially directed to the search. 
We see the wires, but not the message they flash ; the 
body, but not the soul which actuates and shapes it; 
the mechanism, but not the Spirit in the midst of the 
wheels; the scaffolding, but not the rising shrine it 
conceals. The personages, occurrences, and move- 
ments chonicled in the daily journal are, consciously or 
unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, the mediums, 
agents, and instruments of the kingdom of God; yet 
they nevertheless hide the kingdom they serve to in- 
troduce and establish. 

This is a trial to faith. We become faint-hearted 
because we and our work are so little in evidence. 
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The imagination of the nations is occupied with the 
Russian and Japanese campaign, and they hardly get 
a glimpse of the sublime struggle of Christ with Belial, 
of Zion with Babylon, of the City of God with the 
strongholds of sin. In consequence of this the tempta- 
tion steals over us that there is no kingdom of God, 
that the curtain is the picture, or that this spiritual 
kingdom is painfully insignificant and unprogressive. 
Let us be reassured. Our Master warned us: "The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation." It 
belongs wholly to the invisible, the silent, the imper- 
ceptible, the inscrutable. None the less, it comes. The 
unseen dominates the visible; the still small voice is 
more commanding than all trumpets, drums, and 
syrens; and the inscrutable movement that is so diffi- 
cult to verify, the marching on the tops of the mul- 
berry-trees, inevitably works the salvation and sancti- 
fication of the race. "He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause His voice to be heard in the street" ; yet He 
works like the impalpable, imponderable forces of na- 
ture until the kingdoms of this world and the glory of 
them are swallowed up in the excelling glory of His 
own. 

3. The apparent meagre results of evangelical en- 
deavour is another cause of despondency. The teacher 
pastor, and missionary are often wellnigh heartbroken 
as they measure their sacrifice by the measurable 
consequence. Yet we ought to know better than to 
^espair over the visible result of spiritusil end^eavpur, 
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During a recent visit to Johannesburg I spent a day 
at one of the gold-mines. There was immense activity, 
gangs o? workers, clouds of dust, hissing steam, deaf- 
ening stamps, heaps of quartz, torrents of water, and 
caldrons of slime; but I oame away without having 
seen a single speck of gold. The engineer touched the 
bottom of a turbid stream, and exclaimed, "There is a 
particle"; it was, however, as invisible to me as the 
same metal usually is on the collection-plate. Yet, 
when on the return journey our ship anchored at 
Southampton, we discharged boxes of gold-dust to the 
tune of the million. Thus to-day our evangelical work 
proceeds with noise of machinery, smoke and stir, 
sweat and blood, and a thousand things that are trivial 
and trying to the carnal eye, but the practical spiritual 
gain is often depressingly dubious. The globe-trotter 
visits the mission station and complains that he sees 
no gold, whilst the missionary himself sadly confesses 
that he sees little ; and at home we plan, toil, and sacri- 
fice with scarcely more than pathetic results. Cour- 
age! As certainly as we work and weep to-day, we 
shall triumph and feast to-morrow. Landing on the 
other side, we shall behold more talents of the fine 
gold of the sanctuary than we can possibly count, 
borne with songs and shoutings into the treasury of 
the King. Sincere spiritual service cannot fail. Our 
Master knew what it was to grieve over unsuccessful 
work. At the funeral of Jerusalem He was chief 
mourner; yet He did not fail or suffer paralysing dis- 
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couragement. He endured the cross, despising the 
shame, for the joy that was set before Him. He has 
entered into His joy; and His faithful servants shall 
share it with Him in the life everlasting. 

4. The mighty forces marshalled against the appa^ 
rent weakness of the Church dismay us. We see the 
vastness and difficulty of the work which confronts 
us — ^the ignorance, superstition, scepticism, and wicC- 
edness of mighty millions. The spectacle is enough 
to discourage, and it often brings us to the verge of 
despair. And the Church, in an extreme degree, often 
wears the aspect of weakness; it appears painfully 
unequal to its task. Yet here again we must not permit 
ourselves to be deceived. In nature we see that all 
the grandest forces are best expressed through the 
frailest mediums. The awful energy known as elec- 
tricity works most effectually through slender wires. 
The mighty magnetic stream is revealed in the trem- 
bling needle. Thought is not located in an organ like 
a man's fist, all bone and muscle ; its chosen seat is the 
delicate brain, and it best acts through fairy cells and 
attenuated films compared with which the gossamer is 
coarse. Life does not reside in the massive skeleton, 
but pulses along the silver cord of alarming delicacy. 
This principle comes out supremely in Christianity — 
the Cross is its last and highest expression. The as- 
pect of frailty clothes Omnipotence. He was crucified 
through weakness, yet He liveth by the power of God. 
In the moment of His utmost weakness Christ had the 
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consciousness of measureless power and the full assur- 
ance of victory. "Thinkest thou that I cannot beseech 
My Father, and He shall even now send Me more 
than twelve legions of angels?" Let us more fully 
understand our Master's greatness, and we shall share 
His confidence and peace. 

The Church of God is the theatre of disappointment 
and failure. Nothing here seems to succeed. Workers 
are snatched away when most wanted; expensive un- 
dertakings bom in enthusiasm are buried with tears; 
missions starting in poetry die into prose ; we are dis- 
tressed on every side by delay and disaster. There is 
more failure with us than anywhere else. We suffer 
more defeats than any army. Our shipwrecks ex- 
ceed those of the high seas. There would be a panic 
on the Stock Exchange every day if our bankruptcies 
were commercial. And all this implies our glory. The 
sense of failure is acutest where the aim is highest, and 
the catalogue of defeats suggests the grandeur of 
enterprise. Think of the enemies we challenge, our 
vast ambition, our immense field of action, the difficult 
elements in which we work, and no wonder that we 
know most of the sense of failure, and feel failure most 
keenly. But our failures are infinite successes, our de- 
feats victories, our martyrs conquerors ; we faint only to 
prevail, we die to live in resurrection power and beauty. 
"Gad, a troop shall overcome him ; but he shall over- 
come at the last." He who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, knows all this ; it is His own pro- 
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gramme ; and He is not disheartened, His zeal does not 
abate : we may take our stand by His side in calmness 
and confidence. "He shall see of the travail of His 
soul, and shall be satisfied." 

IL The Grounps of Absoi^ute Confidence in 

THE Ul-TIMATE TriUMPP OF THE FajtH OF CbEIST, ^ 

Notice the two grand justifications of gur f?iith which 
are supplied by the te^t» 

I. The fitness of the gospel for the world's need, 
"The isles wait for His law." They need the truth 
as it is in Jesus, they have an instinct for it, they wait 
sympathetically, longingly. The cry for redemption 
runs through the whole human race, and that cry 
Christ alone can answer and satisfy. The soul of man 
in its sin and sorrow, its strength and weakness^ its 
hope and fear, responds to the great evangelical doc* 
trines. When the church bells ring, every particle 
of matter within their sound responds to the music. 
As the clang startles the air, as the chimes fall in 
sweetness on the ear, as the musical notes of psalm or 
hymn are sown on the breeze, every atom within their 
sphere executes harmonic motions corresponding with 
those of the bells. The bricks in the walls resolve 
themselves into groups of dancers. Blocks of granite 
are charmed, and every particle of which they consist 
is delightfully agitated. The marble monument thrills, 
and the very stones of the street feel the vibration, and 
answer the solemn or joyful peal. Thus do human 
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souls respond to the appeal of Jesus Christ. The con- 
science acknowledges His ethical challenge; the heart 
is strangely warmed by His love ; the will is conscious 
of a welcome invigoration. And just as the most stub- 
bom material of the city is penetrated by the sound and 
dances to the music of the bells, so the most abnormal 
minds and hearts respond to the doctrines of grace, 
and awake to a new life of liberty, gladness, and hope. 
If our message evoked no response, if it made no im- 
pression, if it aroused no sympathy and interest, it 
would be another thing ; but it does reach men, and the 
most unlikely are moved, melted, mastered. The 
grandest doctrine proves itself to be such by the way 
in which it affects lowliest hearts and prevails over 
the widest area. His "sound has gone forth through 
all the earth, and His words to the end of the world," 
and people of every tribe and nation have heard, under- 
stood, and lived because they recognize in His voice 
the music of heaven, the message of the righteous and 
redeeming God. 

2. The efficacy of the grace and power of Christ is 
implied in the text. "A bruised reed shall He not 
break, and the smoking flax shall He not quench." 
The religious instinct in men and nations is half 
broken, like a bruised reed ; the religious element burns 
feebly, like the nearly extinguished flax; their life is 
hanging by a thread: yet the Messiah shall deal so 
compassionately, so tenderly, that out of the most 
doubtful religious instincts and elements, and the frail- 
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est beginnings, He shall bring forth the grandest char- 
acters and civilizations. What a wonderful power is 
the love and gentleness of Jesus Christ ! A man can- 
not touch a moth without marring it ; however tenderly 
he fingers it, the splendour of the delicate creature 
perishes under his handling: but the almighty power 
can so treat us who are crushed before the moth that, 
so far from being marred by the contact, it caresses us 
into immortal perfection; for the omnipotence that 
deals with us is also the omnipotence of love. 

There is not only grace, but force. "He shall bring 
forth judgment in truth" ; or, as the passage is quoted 
in the New Testament, "Until He send forth truth 
unto victory." He not only brings right doctrine, He 
also makes it to prevail. Renan, writing of Sinai, 
likens its glory to "a kind of aurora borealis," and 
speaks of the giving of the law as a "grandiose legend 
which swelled like a soap-bubble, all the more brilliant 
and coloured because it was empty." No one can 
justly say that the law of Sinai has been an aurpra 
borealis; it has undeniably been a fruitful fact in the 
moral history of the race : yet in the redeeming truth 
of Christ the law has attained final force and efficacy. 
In the Greek legend Aurora sets out before the sun, 
and is the forerunner of his rising; in this sense, and in 
this only, was the glory of Sinai an auroral light, for it 
heralded One mighty to save. "The law came by 
Moses, but grace and truth by Jesus Christ." To-day 
we have ethnic faiths and pretentious philosophies; 
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yet the truth of the gospel is the unique saving, con^ 
verting, transfiguring energy. Acetylene gas is said to 
be similar in its quality to sunlight, and recently plants 
were exhibited which had never seen the sun ; but the 
competition between this gas and the sun is not seri- 
ous. The sun has no competitor in the physical world ; 
nor has Christ in the moral. He is^ and must remain, 
the hope of the race. He alone, up to this hour, has 
the words of eternal life. Here, then, are the two 
grand considerations which justify the utmost confi- 
dence and expectation in our evangelic work. The 
world wants Christ, for He alone can save it; Christ 
wants the world, for He alone has redeemed it: and 
it is the solemn and blessed duty of the Christian 
Church to bring the two together. 

Let us, then, go forth strong in faith and joyful 
through hope, A free-thinking writer counsels us to 
put our shoulder to the wheel, and try to make the 
world better; but, to save disappointment, he advises 
that we tuck the Book of Ecclesiastes under our arm. 
The helper of this world who puts the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes under his arm is not likely to make the wheel spin 
di^rily; nor will he be worth a living wage. If the 
lift of the shoulder is to count for anything, we must 
put the Book of the Revelation under our arm, or 
rather enshrine it in our heart. Glorious hope, hope 
in Christ, must be our inspiration and fortitude, not 
despair or doubt, and the victory is as sure as it will be 
overwhelming. 

MAY 17 1921 
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